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with  seals.  Fishing  scenes  illustrated  in  tanks  of  water  furnished 
another  element  of  interest  to  the  unique  display,  and  life-size  models  of 
all  kinds  of  marine  creatures  found  in  the  United  States  waters  complete 
the  interesting  exhibit. 

In  another  part  of  the  grounds,  not  far  removed  from  the  Govern- 
ment building,  however,  is  a  huge  bird  cage,  or  aviary,  in  which  are  live 
specimens  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  different  kinds  of 
birds  found  in  this  country.     The  building  in  which  the  government 


The  Lincoln  Museum  is  housed  in  a  beautiful  building,  costing 
$15,000,  located  just  north  of  the  Illinois  State  Building  and  in  front  of 
the  great  Ferris  Wheel  on  the  side  hill.  It  contains  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Lincoln  relics,  including  the  historic  "  Lincoln  Car  "  and  the  old 
log  cabin  he  lived  in  when  a  child,  from  1813  to  1816. 

Of  all  the  interesting  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair,  there  is  none 
that  has  created  more  general  attention  or  is  viewed  with  a  greater 
26 
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affection  and  reverence  than  the  old  "  Lincoln  Car,"  since  its  arrival  and 
mstallation  in  the  Lincoln  Mnsenm,  World's  Fair  gronnds.  None  of  the 
visitors  at  the  ninseum  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  sacred 
relic  go  away  without  gazing  at  the  old  coach  for  some  time  with  evident 
affectionate  interest,  and  very  few  look  at  it  save  with  uncovered  heads. 

Although  the  car  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  plainly  showing 
that  it  has  been  abandoned  to  the  cold  storms  of  winter  and  the  sun's  hot 
rays  of  summer  for  too  many  years,  it  is  still  the  car  that  was  used  to 
bear  the  remains  of  President  Lincoln  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  bpring- 
field  111  for  interment.    Time  has  made  sad  changes  withm  and  without. 
From  a  beautifully  decorated  exterior,  its  sides  are  cracked  and  weather- 
beaten     Inside  the  several  compartments  fine  furnishings  have  been 
removed,  and  the  elegant  crimson  colored  silk  with  which  the  entire 
insides  were  tufted  and  upholstered  has  been  removed  by  the  hands  of 
vandals     Yet  for  all  this,  it  is  the  old  private  car  of  President  Lmcoln- 
the  only  coach  ever  built  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  use  of 
a  President  and  Cabinet.   The  visitors  who  see  it  recognize  m  it  a  national^ 
treasure  of  incomparable  value  and  rich  association. 

THE  FUNERAL  OAR  OF  LINCOLN. 
The  idea  of  building  a  private  car  for  the  use  of  President  Lincoln 
and  his  Cabinet  was  first  conceived  in  the  War  Department  of  the  Go v- 
vernment  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  orders  were  given  at  the  United  btates 
military  car  shops  in  Alexandria,  Va.  (six  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C^, 
to  beoin  its  construction.  Mr.  B.  P.  Lamason,  master  car  builder  at  the 
military  car  shops,  spent  several  weeks  designing  and  perfecting  the  plans 
according  to  Mr'uncoln's  ideas.  General  D.  C.  McCallum  was  superm^ 
tendent  of  the  Military  Railroad  during  the  war,  and  W.  H.  H.  Price 
was  foreman  of  the  car  shops.  Mr.  James  Allen,  an  old  soldier  with  a 
war  record,  worked  on  the  construction  of  the  car,  and  is  still  living  m 

St  Paul,  Minn.  ^  ^  •    j  r 

In  design,  the  car  is  forty-two  feet  long  inside,  and  has  a  raised  roof 
with  circular  ends  ;  has  three  partitioned  rooms,  consisting  of  state-room, 
drawing-room  and  reception-room.  The  stateroom  was  Mr.  Lincoln  s 
private  room,  and  m  this  is  the  large,  specially  constructed  sofa,  which 
can  be  made  into  a  bed  at  will.  This  sofa,  according  to  the  late  George 
M.  Pullman,  suggested  to  him  an  idea  for  improvement  m  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  berths  of  his  now  famous  sleeping  cars. 
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The  upper  deck,  between  transoms,  contains  panels,  on  which  are 
painted  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  several  dififerent  States  then  forming  the 
Union,  and  on  the  outside,  occupying  a  space  of  five  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide,  are  two  oval-shaped  panels  of  steel,  on  which  are  painted  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  United  States. 

The  inside,  in  its  entirety,  was  upholstered  with  rich  crimson-colored 
silk.  All  of  the  original  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
pieces,  are  on  exhibition  with  the  car.  Since  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  and 
funeral,  a  part  of  this  furniture  got  scattered,  and  it  has  required  no  little 
effort  and  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  F.  B.  Snow,  present 
owner  of  the  historic  car,  in  getting  it  together  again.  Some  has  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ever  since,  some 
in  the  Bemis  family,  who  are  relatives  of  the  late  George  Francis  Train, 
an  organizer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

STORY  OF  THE  OAR  IN  SERVICE. 

The  car  remained  in  the  Government  military  service  until  after  the 
war  and  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  last  of  its  service  for  the 
Government  was  to  convey  the  remains  of  the  martyred  President  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Springfield,  111.,  for  interment.  On  the  19th  day 
of  April,  1865,  the  officers  at  the  car  shops  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  received 
orders  to  prepare  the  car  for  the  conveyance  of  the  murdered  President  to 
Springfield.    At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sad  journey  began. 

The  "  Lincoln  Car,"  containing  all  that  was  left  of  the  great  Presi- 
dent, began  its  long  journey  across  the  country.  At  all  important  points 
on  the  route  the  train  stopped  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing the  remains  of  their  great  dead  hero,  finally  arriving  at  Springfield  at 
9  A.  M.,  May  3,  1865. 

On  May  5,  the  casket  was  closed  and  a  vast  procession  moved  on  to 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  where  the  dead  President  was  committed  to  the  soil 
of  the  State  which  had  so  loved  and  honored  him.  Thus  ended  the 
greatest  funeral  known  to  man.  It  is  estimated  by  papers  published  at 
the  time  that  fully  1,50a, 000  people  viewed  the  remains  when  en  route  to 
Springfield. 

For  many  weeks  the  President's  private  car  stood  in  the  railroad  yards 
at  Springfield,  where  it  was  inspected  by  thousands.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  historic  car,  and 
through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Dillon,  then  head  of  the 
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Union  Pacific,  it  was  secured  by  his  company.  It  was  at  once  moved  to 
Omaha  Neb.,  and  was  for  some  time  used  as  a  director's  car  ;  then  was 
taken  out  on  the  mountain  division  of  the  road,  but  was  subsequently 
brought  back  to  Omaha,  where  a  shed  was  built  for  its  custody,  called  the 
"  Lincoln  Shed,"  and  men  engaged  to  watch  and  care  for  it.  It  remained 
the  cherished  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  until  1902, 
when  after  several  years  of  negotiation  it  was  sold  for  a  large  considera- 
■ion  and  the  present  owner  who  has  placed  it  in  the  "  Lincoln  Museum 
with  the  original  furniture  belonging  to  it,  where  the  people  of  the  world 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  this  treasure  of  national  value  and 
rich  association. 


TITE  IJNCOIaN  CAR,  _ 
D.X'.   to'r'eoelve  the  remains  ot  the  Pi-e3ident, 


The  Lincoln  Museum  ts  housed  In  a 
beautiful  bulldlHE,  costing  $15,000.  located 
just  north  of  the  Illinois  State  building 
and  In  front  of  tbe  great  Ferris  Wheel 
on  the  side  hill.  It  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  Lincoln  relics,  including  the 
historic  "Lincoln  Car"  ■  and  the  old  log 
cabin  he  lived  In  when  a  child  from  1813 
to  181G. 

Of  all  the  Interesting  exhibits  at  the 
World's  Fair,  there  Is  none  that  has  cre- 
ated more  general  attention,  or  is  viewed 
with  a  greater  affection  and  reverence 
than  the  old  "Lincoln  Car"  since  its  ar- 
rival and  installation  In  the  Uncoln  Uu- 
seum.  World's  Fair  grounds.  None  of  the 
visitors  at  the  museum  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  this  sacred  relic  go 
av/ay  without  gazing  at  the  old  coach 
for  some  time  with  evident  aifecUonate 
Interest,  and  very  fuw  look  at  It  save 
with  uncovered  heads. 

Although  the  car  now  is  In  a  dilapidated 
condition,  plainly  showing  that  it  has  been 
abandoned  to  the  cold  storms  of  winter 
and  the  sun's  hot  rays  of  summer  lor  too 
many  years,  it  is  still  the  car  that  was 
used  to  bear  the  remains  ot  Pre.sident  Lin- 
coln from  Washington.  D.  C.  to  Spring- 
field. 111.,  for  interment.    Time  has  made 
sad  changes  within  and  without.    B'rom  a 
beautifully  decorated  exterior,  ita  aides  are 
cracked  and  v,  eather-beaten.     Inside  the 
several    compartmenta    fine  furnishinss 
have  been  removed  and  the  elegant  crim- 
son colored  silU    with  which  the  entire 
luaides  were  tufted  and  upholstered  has 
been  removed  by  the  hands  of  vandals. 
YeL  for  all  tnis   it  is  Uie  old  private  car 
of  President  Lincoln— the  only  coach  ever 
built  by  the  United  States  GovernmeuL 
for  the  use  of  a  President  and  Cabinet 
The  visitors  who  see  it.  recognize  In  It 
&  national  treasure  of  incompai'abie  value 
and  rich  as&aciatlon. 
i     The  idea  of  building  a  private  car  for 
!  the  use   of   President   Lincoln    and  his 
I  Cabinet  was  first  conceived  In  the  War 
1  Lepartment  of  the  Government  in  the  fall 
'  of  1!>S3.   and   orders  were   given   at  tne 
United  States  military  car  shops  In  Alex- 
andria, Va,  (six  miles  from  vv'aaningtou, 
D     C.J,    to    begin   Its   construction.  Air, 
b'  p.  Lamasou,    master   car   builder  ai- 
tha   military     car    shops,    spent  several 
weeks  designing  and  perfecting  the  plans 
according  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  ideas.  General 
D    C.   iMcCallum  was  superintenaent  of 
the  Military  Kallroad  during  the  war  and 
W    H    H.  Price  v^as  toreman  of  the  car 
shops.    Mr.  James  Allen,  an  old  soldier 
with  a  war  record,  worked  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  car,  and  is  still  living 
In  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ^    ^  , 

In  design  the  car  Is  forty-two  feet  long 
Inylda  ana  has  a  raised  roof  with  circular 
ends;  has  three  partitioned  rooms,  cou- 
slELlng  of  stateroom,  drawing-room  and  I 
roceptlon-room.  The  stateroom  was  Mr, 
Lincoln's  private  room  and  in  this  is  tlio 
largo  specially  constructed  sola,  whicli 
can  b«  made  Into  a  bed  at  will.  Tliis  sofa, 
according  to  the  late  George  M.  Pullman, 
Busgested  to  him  an  idea  for  tmprovement 


In  the  arrangement  of  the  berths  of  hl3 

now  famous  sleeping  cars. 

The  upper  deck,  between  transoms,  con- 
tains  panels,   on   which   are  painted  the 
coats-of-arms    of    the    several    different  ■ 
Stales  then  forming  the  Union,  and  on  the 
outside,  occupying  a  space  of  B  feet  ions 
and  2  feet    wide,    are    two  oval-shapeo 
panels  of  steel,  on  which  are  painted  th» 
coat-of-arms  of  the  United  States.  The 
In.iide,    in  Its  entirety,    was  upholstered, 
with  rich  crimson-colored  silk.    All  of  the 
original  furniture,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  piece.=.  w  ''        on  exhibition 
T.'ith  the  oar.    Since  -       Ijii  coin's  death 
and  funeral,  a  part  of  this  furniture  got 
ticattered,   and  it  has  required  no  little, 
effort  and  rxpendlture  of  money  on  the  -;, 
part  of  F.  B.  Snow,  present  owner  of  tna  > 
historic  car.  in  getting  it  together  again- 
Some  has  remained  in  the  possession  or 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ever 
ssince,  gome  in  the  Bemls  family,  who  are 
relatives  of  the  late  George  Francis  Train, 
an  organizer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eallroaa  ■ 
Company.  ' 

The  car  remained  In  the  Government 
military  service  until  after  the  war  an<a 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  ■ 
last  of  its  service  for  the  Government 
was  to  convey  the  remains  of  the  mar- 
tyred President  from  Washington,  D.  C,  ; 
to  SpringPeld.  III.,  for  interment.  On  the 
19th  rlay  of  April.  1.S65,  the  officers  at  the 
car'-bops  in  A.lexandria,  Va.,  received  or- 
ders to  prepare  the  car  for  the  conveyance  , 
of  the  murdered  President  to  Springfleld. 
At  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  21 
the  sad  lourney  began.  The  'Lincoln 
Car,"  containing  all  that  was  left  of  the 
great  President,  began  Its  long  journey 
across  the  country.  At  all  important 
pnint?  on  the  route  the  train  stopped  to 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
vhe  remains  of  thUr  trreat  dead  hero, 
finally  arriving  at  Springfield  at  9  a.  m., 
.May  3,  1863.  On  Mav  5  the  casket  was 
closed  and  a  vast  procession  moved  out 
to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  where  the  deaa 
President  was  committed  to  the  soli  of  the 
State  which  had  so  loved  and  honorefl 
him.  Thus  ended  the  greatest  funeral  , 
ever  knov/n  to  man.  It  is  estimated  by 
papers  published  at  the  time  that  fully  ' 
1. BOO, 000  p-eople  viewed  the  remains  whU« 
en  route  to  Springfield. 

For  many  weeks  the  President's  private 
car  stood  In  the  railroad  yards  at  Spring- 
field where  St  was  Inspected  by  thou- 
sands. The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  his- 
toric car,  and  through  the  efforts  and  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Sidney  Dillon,  then  head 
o*"  the  Union  Pacific,  It  was  secured  for 
his  company.  It  was  at  once  moved  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  was  for  some  time 
used  as  a  directors'  car;  then  was  taken 
out  on  the  mountain  division  of  the  road, 
but  was  subsequently  brought  back  ta 
Omaha,  where  a  shed  was  built  for  Its 
custody,  called  the  "Lincoln  Shed,  and 
men  engaged  to  watch  and  care  for  It.  It 
remained  the  cherished  property  of  tte 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  until  1903,. 
when,  after  several  years  of  negotiating, 
it  was  sold  for  a  large  consideration  to 
thp  p-psent  owner,  who  has  placed  it  in  the 
"Lincoln  Museum"  with  the  original  fur- 
niture belonging  to  it.  v/here  the  people  or 
the  world  will  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
spect this  treasure  of  national  value  and 
rich  association. 
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THE  fAMOUS  HISTORIC  "LINCOLN  CAR. 


ON  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  LINCOLN  MUSEUM.  ' 
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When  the  Then  Little  Known  Martyred  Presi- 
dent Spoke  on  Problems  of  the  Day  Con- 
fronting the  Middle  West. 

TALL  and  angular  stranger  entered  the  store  of  John 
B  Brady  at  Troy,  Kas.,  December  2,  1859,  and  caiJ-cl 
for  the  largest  pair  of  overshoes  the  merchant  had  m 
stock  A  pair  size  number  13  was  purchased  and  the  stran- 
ger struggled  as  he  drew  the  overshoes  over  his  boots,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  Brady,  who  was  for  years  a  carpet  mer- 
chant at  St.  Joseph.  ^   

The  stranger  rejoiced  in  the  pir 


is  now  called  the  "Burlington, 
arrived  in  St.  Joseph  Decembor  1, 
visited  a  •  barber  shop,  read  with 
eagerness  the  political  news  in  Chi- 
cago or  New  York  papers  and  w?lked 
down  to  the  ferry  landing  on  the 
Missouri. 

Announce  His  Speech. 
Seating  himself  on  a  cottonwood 
log  and  digging  the  sand  with  the  toes 
of  his  boots,  Lincoln  gazed  sadly  for 
a  long  time  across  the  "Big  Muddy" 
at  the  new  land  of  promise. 

Did  those  sad  eyes  foresee  the  san- 
guinary strife  to  break  out  in  two 
years,  a  strife  in  which  Kansas  it- 
self was  to  have  a  star  role?  Did 
those  acute  ears  catch  the  roll  of 
the  war  drum  that  soon  was  to  throli 
throughout  the  land? 


The  rail  splitter  went  across  the 
Missouri  and  employed  an  Elwood 
boy  to  go  throughout  the  town  beating 
a  dinner  gong  and  crying  out  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  was  about 
to  speak  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Great  Western  hotel. 

That  boy,  unknown  to  fame,  beat 
a  gong  that  day  which  was  heard 
around  the  world. 

Abraham  Lincolns  liatred  of  shiv- 
ery was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Lin- 
coln't  speech  at  Elwood  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Free  Press  of  th  t 
town,  a  Republican  paper,  edited  by 
D.  W.  Wilder,  proves  that  Lincohi. 
while  even  thus  early  a  foe  to  slav- 
ery, was  by  no  means  ready  for  vio- 
lence though  he  may  have  foreseen 
its  necessity. 

Touching  on  the  then  recent  John 
! Brown  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  lie 
condemned  it  unsparingly. 

The  F'ree  Press  of  December  3,  1859, 
contains  the  following  account: 

"Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  arrived  in 
Elwood     Thursday,     December     1. 1 
Although  fatigued  with  the  journey.; 
and  somewhat  'under  the  weather.'  he 
J  ■  ^■ 

'  speech  here.    A  large  number  of  our , 


chase  he  had  made,  for  a  bitterly  I 
cold  blast  was  blowing  from  the  Mis-  j 
souri  river. 

The    tall    visitor    was  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  his  first  and  last  visit  to 
Kansas,  then  a  territory  promising; 
statehood. 

Lincoln's  visit  to  Kansas  was 
caused  by  the  growing  popularity,  in 
the  territory,  of  Seward,  Lincoln's 
rival  and  afterwards  a  member  of  his 
cabinet.  I 
Seward's  rivalry  was  more  discon- 
certing to  Lincoln  because  of  the 
Atchiuson  Champion's  stalwart  advo- 
cacy of  the  claims  of  Seward,  an 
advocacy  so  bitter  that  its  editor, 
John  A.  Martin,  afterwards  governor 
of  Kansas,  issued  an  order  that  the 
newspapers  should  utterly  ignore  the 
visit  of  the  railsplitter  to  the  new- 
territory. 

While  Lincoln's  coming  was  polKi- 
cal,  relationship  played  some  part  in 
the  visit,  for  at  Leavenworth  lived 
Mark  W.  Delahay,  who  had  married 
Lincoln's  cousin.    A.  brief  visit  was 

made  at  his  cousin's  home.  sumewiuii  unuer 

^'^.Z.:::^'^  consented   to  make  a  short 


citizens  assembled  at  the  Great  ^Vest- 
ern  hotel  to  hear  him. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  received  v.itL 
great  enthusiasm.  He  -  stated  the 
reasons  why  he  was  unable  to  make 
a  speech  this  evening..  He  could  only 
say  a  few  words  to  us  who  had  come 
out  tb  meet  him  the  first  time  lie  had 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Lii;|coln  said  thtit  it  was 
possible  that  we  had  local  question^ 
in  regard  to  railroads,  land  grants 
and  internal  improvements  xvhich 
were  matters  of  deeper  interest  to  us 
than  the  quesJtions  arising  out  of 
national  politics,  but  of  these  local  in- 
terests he  knew  nothing  and  'should 
say  nothing.    We  had,  however,  just 


From  Kansas  State  Historical  Collection. 


JOHN  A.  MARTIN, 
Who  as  editor  of  the  Atclwson  Cham- 
pion, ignored  in  his  newspaper 
Lincoln's  speech  in  Atchison,  Ras., 
December  3,  1859.  This  action  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  Martin's 
diampionship  of  Seward,  Lincoln's 
rival.  Martm  was  aftenvards  gov- 
ernor of  Kansas. 


adopted  a  state  constitution,  and  it 
was  probabhi  that,  under  th;it  con- 
stitution, we  should  soon  cease  our 
territorial  existence,  and  come  for-^ 
ward  to  take  our  place  in  the  brother- 
hood of  states,  and  act  our  part  as  a 
member  of  the  conferleration. 
Kansas  Should  Be  Free. 
"Kansas  should  be  free,  but  tho' 
same  questions  'We  had  had  here  iu 
regard  to  freedom  or  slavery  would 
arise  in  regii^rd  to  other  territories,, 
and  we  should  have  to  ttike  our  part! 
in  deciding  them.  People  often  ask, 
I  'Why  make  such  a  fuss  al)out  a  few 
niggers?'  1  answer  the  question  by 
asking.  What  will  you  do  to  dispose 
of  this  question?  The  slaves  consti- 
tute one-seventh  of  our  entire  popula- 
tion. Wherever  there  is  an  'element 
of  this  magnitude  in  a  government  it, 
will  1)0  talked  about.  The  general 
feeling  in  regard  to  slavery  has 
changed  entirely  since  the  early  davs 
of  the  republic.  You  may  examine 
the  debates  under  the  confederation 
in  the  convention  that  framed  the  con- 
stitution  and  in  the  first  session  of 
congress  and  you  will  not  find  a 
single  man  saying  that  slavery  is  a 
good  thing.  They  all  believe  it  was  an 
evil.  They  made  the  NortJiwest 
Territory,  tlie  only  territory  then 
belonging  to  the  government,  forever 
free.  They  prohibited  the  Africau 
slave  trade. 


'"Having  thus  prevented  its  exten. 
sion   and   cut   off   the   supply,  the 
fatliers    of    the    republic  believed 
slavery  must  soon  disappear.  There 
are  only  three  clauses  in  the  consti- 
tution which  refer  to  slavery  ajid  iu 
neither  of  them  is  the  word  'slave'  or 
slavery  mentioned.    The  word  is  not 
1  used   in   the  clause  prohibiting  the 
,  African  slave  trade:  it  is  not  used  in 
j  thf;    clnns"    ^vluch    maizes    slaves  a 
basis  of  representation,  it  is  not  used 
in  the  clause  requiring  the  return  of 
fu.L;1tive  slaves ;  and  yet,  in  all  the ! 
debates  in  the  convention  the  question 
was  discussed  aud  slaves  and  slavery 
talked   about.     Now,   why  was  this 
woi'd  kept   out  of  that  instrument, 
and    so   carefully   kept   out   that  r. 
European,  l)e  he  ever  so  intellii;',    , ' 
if  )i()t  familiar  with  our  institute     . . 
inight  read  the  constitution  over  aM  I 
over    again    and    never    learn    that  I 
slavery  existed  in  the  United  States.  I 
"The  reason  is  this:    The  framers  / 
of  the  organic  law  believed  that  the  / 
constitution    would    outlast  slavery,/ 
I  and  they  did  not  want  a  word  there'; 
to  tell  future  generations  that  sluveryS 
had  ever  been  legalized  in  America. 
Tribute  to  Kansas. 
"Your  territory  has  been  a  marked 
history — no  other  territory  has  ever 
had  such  a  history.    There  had  beeaj 
strife  and  bloodshed  here  ;  both  parties 
had  been  guilty  of  outrages;  he  had 
Ms  opinion  as  to  tlie  relative  guilt  of 
the  parties,  but  he  would  not  say  who 
:  had  been  most  ^o  blame.    One  fact 
i  was  certain — there  had  been  loss  of 
- 1  life,    destruction    of    property;  our 
I  n^aterial  interests  had  been  retarded. | 
Was  this  desirable?   There  is  a  pf>ace-( 
ful  way  of  settling  these  questions — •! 
the  way  adopted  by  government  untii^^ 
a  rec€mt  period.    The  bloody  code  has  ^! 
grown  out  of  the  new  policy  in  regard  ■ 
to  the  government  of  territories. 

"The  attack  of  Brown  is  wrong  for 
two  reasons,"  he  said.    "It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  law  and  it  is,  as  all  sucl;  at- 
tacks mtist  be,  futile  as  to  any  effect. ' 
it  may  have  on  the  extinction  of  a 
great  evil ;  we  have  a  means  provided 
for  the  expression  of  our  belief  in; 
regard  to  slavery — it  is  through  the  ; 
ballot  box,  the  peaceful  method  pro-  ■ 
vided  by  the  constitutions."'  Lincoln 
said  according  to  the  Free  Press. 

His  Speakin!?  Tour. 

The  next  day,  on  which  John 
Brown  was  hanged  at  Charles  Town.' 
W.  Ya..  Jjincoln  spoke  to  40  persons  ' 
in  the  wooden  courthouse  at  Troy,  > 
arriving  wrapped  from  head  to  feet  in 
a  buffalo  robe.  Later  in  the  day  he  , 
spoke  in  the  tavern  at  Doniphan. 

December  3,  he  came  to  Atchison  )' 
and  spoke  to  a  great  throng  in  the 
Methodist  church.  Parallel  street,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  iSixth  streets,  which 
on  account  of  pro-slavery  sentiment 
among  the  trustees,  was  obtained 
with  difficulty.  He  was  introduced 
jby  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  afterwards 
United  States  stniator.  According  to 
Frank  Root  of  Topeka,  who  heard 
him^speak.  he  declared  that  "John 
Brown  ought  to  have  been  hung." 


He  spoke  at  Leavenworth,  in  Stock-  [ 
ton's  hall,  December  3  and  again 
December  5. 

AYhile  he  was  in  Leavenworth, 
seated  wnh  a  group  of  politiciaus 
about  a  small  box  stove,  the  fire  died 
down  and  one  of  the  men  threw  in 
three  books  for  fuel. 

A  look  of  sadness  came  over  the 
face  of  Lincoln.  He  appeared  to  be 
thinking  of  his  boyhood  struggle  to 
get  an  educr'.':ic" . 

Suddenly  he  spoke  with  stemnesa 
"If  I  ever  become  president.  I  will  _ 
cause  the  passage  of  a  law  making  it  .' 
a  penal  offense  to  burn  a  book." 

Lincoln  started  back  to  Illinois 
December  7,  after  the  delivery  of  six 
speeches  in  Ka/isas  and  after  tra- 
versing four  counties,  [Donipi./in, . 
Atchison,  Leavenworth  and  Brown, 
for  he  crossed  the  last  mentioned  ■ 
county  on  a  trip  to  Kennekuk,  where 
he  did  not  speak  though  he  did 
strengthen  his  candidacy  for  the  pres- 
idency by  his  visit  to  this  hamlet,  then 
influential  in  territorial  politics. 

Aside  from  slavery,  Lincoln  showed 
interest  in  the  tnr  trade,  the  proposed 
Pacific  railroad,  completed  10  years 
later,  and  Indian  probleiris. 

What  he  saw  and  heard  in  the 
new  territory  had  an  important  influ-  / 
ence  in  the  making  of  Lincoln.  There- ■ 
after  he  was  a  more  aggressive  cham- ) 
,pion  of  abolition 


JVhen  Abe  Lincoln  Visited 


Abraham  Lincoln  v  sited  Missoim 
in  the  winter  of  l^'f-  .  came 
across  the  state  from  Qiuncy,  HI.,  to 
St  Joseph  on  the  old  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph  railroad,  which  had  just  been 
completed  across  the  sta  e-the  only 
railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi  iivei- 
The  object  of  his  coming  was  to 
visit  Bleeding  Kansas,  ^l^e^e  John 
Brown  and  his  followers  had  kindled 
a  flame  of  patriotism  that  was  des- 
tined  to  revolutionize  the  world.  Lin- 
coln spent  an  hour  in  St.  Joseph  while 
waiting  for  a  carriage  which  was  to 
lake  him  over  to  Blwood   where  he 
was  to  make  a  speech  and  b?  ento- 
tained  at  the  old  hotel,  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Kansas  poli- 
ticians and  the  terminus  of  Western 
civilization. 

From  there  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  leading  politicians— men  who 
were  destined  to  have  a  big  part  m 
forming  the  new  Republican  party- 
men  who  were  to  help  build  a  new 
empire  iu  the  West.  .  They  went  to 
Atchison,  where  the  future  president 
made  one  of  his  characteristic 
speeches  of  that  day  and  time.  The 
elder  D.  R.  Anthony  made  the  re- 
mark at  that  time  that  "this  nation 
would  hear  from  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  had  a  local  reputation  at 
his  home  at  Springfield,  111.,  where 
he  had  gained  fame  as  a  local  at- 
torney. On  his  return  trip  from 
Kansas  he  again  stopped  a  short 
time  in  St.  Joseph.  He  dropped  in- 
to the  barber  shop  at  the  old  Edgar 
house,  corner  Main  and  Franci.s 
streets,  where  was  shaved.  Old- 
timers  recall  seeing  him— tall,  gaunt, 
raw-boned,  standing  more  than  six 
feet,  wearing  boots,  a  badly  wrinkled 
Prince-Albert  coat  and  the  big  sha^vl 
and  stove-pipe  hat.  This  old  hotel 
was  the  first  three-story  brick  build- 
ing erected  in  St.  Joseph  and  is 
still  standing. 

Abnost  Unknown  Then. 
As  a  news  item,  the  Gazette  said : 
"Abe  Lincoln,  a  lawyer  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  was  in  St.  Joseph  a  short 
time  yesterday  evening." 

This  goes  to  show  what  a  compar- 
atively unknown  quantity  was  at 
that  time.  In  less  than  six  months 
from  that  time  the  Gazette  as  \A'ell 
as  all  the  other  newspapers  of  the 
country  were  devoting  columns  to 
this  great  man  who  had  come  to  the 
front  in  a  way  that  no  doubt  sui- 
ra-ised  himself  as  much  as  it  had 
the  people  of  the  iwlitical  world. 

On  this,  the  115th  birthday  anniyer- 
eary  of  the  great  emancipator,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  recall  his  lowly 
birth  in  Hardin  county.  Ky.,  a  story 
that  is  familiar  to  every  boy  and  girl 
of  the  countrv.  His  father,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  came  with  his  parents  from 
Virginia  to  this  desolate  place  and 
I  the  family  was  considered  the  poor- 
est of  the^o]\_  _     _  .  


How  Abralvan,  Un..^Jo^^,^^  "S^^S^Mo^'^^^S^^!'  '''''^ 
l^incoln  djdjiotwear^^f^^  ^^^^^  Overpowering. 

The  Democrats  were  divided  and 
had  two  candidates  in  the  fie  d  and 
the  results  of  the  election  were  that , 
T  inc^om  received  180  electoral  votes  1 
out  oJ  the  203  cast  and  was  to  be  the 

'^^S>^SsSS;t  ever  assumed  the  re- 
sponsible cares  of  a  nation  under 
c^iifh  trying  circumstances.  ii\e 
South  heaped  abuse  upon  the  presi- 
dent such  as  had  never  been  known. 
Svmpathizers  in  the  North  were  al- 
\^oTns  bad.  It  was  freely  predicted 
that  he  would  never  reach  Washing 
ton  alive  The  trip,  fraught  witl 
I  danger  as  it  was,  was  not  without 

its  humorous  incidents.  A  little  girl 
in  Philadelphia  had  noticed  Lin- 
coln's pictures— smooth  and  rugged 
facc^and  she    wrote    Lincoln  she 


That  he  ever  had  the  slightest  idea 
(.f  being  elected  president  of  the 
Vnited  States  there  is  no  record. 
When  the  new  Republican  party  was 
being  formed  and  his  neighbors  gath- 
ered at  his  simple  home  and  told  him 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  their  candi- 
,!;ite  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
land  he  passed  it  by  almost  as  a 
-Soke— but  he  enjoyed  to  the  fullest 
degree  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
of  the  dai — the  paramount  matter 
being  the  question  of  state  rights  and 
slfivcrv. 

Then  came  the  great  riepnhlican 
convention  held  in  the  "wigwam  m 
Cldcago,  June  16,  ISGO.  There  were 
eleven  candidates  who  received  votes 
i.i  that  convention  when  25,000  dele- 
gates and  strangers  gathered  there. 
It  was  generally  expected  that  Wil- 
"iam  H.  Seward,'  a  statesman,  whose 


Ham  H.  Seward,'  a  statesman,  whose  ^^.^^  ^^^^           ,,.ouid  let  his 

fame  had  filled  the  land,  would  eas-  ^^^^^^  ^.^^     ^^^^   gj.gj^t   j^an  had 

i!v  be  the  nominee,  but  Lincoln,  tne  ^  j^^^.  ^^^.^         .^y^en  he 

rail-splitter  and_  lawyer    from  ^^^^             ^^^y  uttlegirl 

M'est  was  nominated  on  tne  tnuo         ,  ,          j„  i^;^  ,,,^,1  vnlihms 


hallot.  It  has  always  been  known 
that  Lincoln  was  the  most  surprised 
man  at  the  convention— he  was  su<'h 
a  plain  and  unassuming  man  that  it 
really  required  several  days  for  him 
to  realize  the  full  import  of  the  do- 
lings  of  that  notable  convention. 


was  handed  up  to  him,  and,  rubbmj. 
his  beard  against  her  childish  face, 
he  said :  "Well,  Grace,  you  see  I  let 
my  whiskers  grow." 


Lincoln  sowed  the  master  hand  in  1 
political  and  national  affairs  at  once.  1 
Seward,  who  expected  to  be  nomi-  i 
I  nated  for  the  presidency,  naturall3^ 
!  enough  sulked  in  his  tent,  but  Lin- 
'  coin  made  him  secretary  of  state, 
the  most  Important  office  in  the  cab- 
inet.   The  other  leading  opponents  in 
that  nominating  convention  were  also 
brought  into  the  official  family. 

Then  came  the  firing  on  Ft.  Sum- 
ter, the  secession  of  the  Southern 
states  and  the  awful  years  of  Civil 
war.  Perhaps  no  other  man  in  the 
world  could  have  stood  up  under  th(V 

burden.  .  , .7 

Then  came  the  close  of  the  migh1-J 
struggle.  Just  as  he  and  the  nation 
were  happy  over  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  the  president  was  assassi- 
nated while  in  his  private  box  "at 
Ford's  theater — and  the  gloom  thnt 
covered  the  North  as  a  pall  extended 
its  wings  to  the  farthest  points  of  the 
South. 

Then  all  that  was  mortal  of  Abra- 
'  ham  Lincoln  was  taken  back  to  the 
old  home— back  to  the  old  neighbors 
and  the  friends  who  rejoiced  in  when 
he  ascended  to  the  greatest  office 
that  any  people  in  the  world  could, 
jjive— and  who  would  sorrow  now 
that  he  was  no  more.  i 
The  old  home  stands  today  in  the 
Illinois  capital  and  close  by  is  the 
monument  that  marks  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  most  uncommon  common 
man  that  the  world  ever  will  know. 


ToddUoger  mTZh)  Home 


AVHt^.llK   l.l\COHV   COURTEn   IN  MISSOUBI. 


Of  historic  spots  on  the  new  cross- 
state  liighway  No.  2,  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  interest  is  a  large  frame 
house  which  serenely  presents  itself  to 
the  tourist's  view  at  Third  street  anij 
Broadway,  Columbia.  It  once  received 
Abraham  (Lincoln,  as  a  guest. 

Roger  North  Todd  built  the  place  103 
years  ago.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Mary 
Todd's,  who  became  the  wife  of  Lincoln, 
November  4,  1842.  Two  years  before 
'  their  marriage,  ajid  only  a  short  time 
•prior  to  or  aifter/the  engagement'.  Miss 
Todd  went  from  her  home  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  to  visit  her  uncle.  While  she 
was  there,  enjoying  the,  social  affair.s 
for  which  the  old  dwelling  was  noted,|; 
Lincoln  decided  to  pay  his  fiancee  a 
call  and  to  attend  a  Whig  rally  at 
Jlocheport,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Co-: 
lumbia  on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  steamboat  on  which  the  promis- 
s  ing  young  lawyer  and  politician  set-out 
from  St.  LoUis  struck  a  sandbar  and 
was  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
man  who  doubtless  was  its  most  impa- 
tient passenger  arrived  at  the  scene  of. 
the  Roeheport  celebration  ten  da^s  late. ; 
But  he  went  on  to  Columbia  and  spent 
a  day  or  two  there,  in  the  Todd  home.  ' 

Some  time  afterward  the  girl  who  be-,, 
came    Mrs.  Lincoln    returned    to  her; 
uncle's  place  with  her  sons,  Tad  ami 
Robert. 

The  house  today  is  the  oldest  stilj, 
standing  in  the  seat  of  the  state  unl- 
versity.    Mr.  Todd,  the  builder,  was  one 
of  the  many  Kentucklans  who,  migrated, 
,  farther  into,  the  wilderness.    In  1818  he 
;  ,c]jc«e  tlie  ;Bj9iQa„;&  y,?k  country  in  whic^i,^ 


to  settle,  and  established 
Franklin.    Two  years  later 


a  home  at 
he  reitaoved 


to  Boone  County  and  was  .cliOBeBL\  its 
first  circuit  clerk  and  recorder.  '  As 
there  was  no  court  house  in  Columbia,! 
the  Todd  home  served  as  such  shortly S 
after  his  election.  V 
The  material  for  the  dweUia£_wai_pl;^ 
tained  in  the 'virgin  forests  on  the  Todd" 
farm  north  of  towh,  and  the  lumber  waa^^ 
sawed  at  an  old  water  mill.  'A  year 
was  required 'to  cut  the  logs  and  boards' 
and  erect  the  structure.  It  was  sold 
some,  years  ago  to  Col.  Francis  Russell, 
who  remodeled  it  extensively.  Now  It 
is.: occupied  by  W.  A.  Wren. 

A  daughter  of  Mr.  Todd's,  whose  name 
also  was  Mary  Todd,  -vya8"Tnarrlea"  to 
Thomas  B.  Gentry.    Their  eon  is  North 
Todd  Gentry,  now  the  attorney  gen|eral. 
of  Missouri.  "  * 

While  the  temporary  course  of  No.  2:; 
through  Columbia  passes  the  old  Todcjj 
place,  when  the  highway  is  finally;j 
routed.  It  will  skirt  the  town  and  mjas 
the  home.  But  the  motorist  who  ia 
out  to  see  the  sights  will  be  able  to 


reach. ij  ^^«««f.«,^ 


Lincoln' s  Missouri  Visit  -  1859 


Booth  Visiit 
Here  Matif^t 
^ame  Period 

44  A  BE   LINCOLN,    a   lawyer  of 
was    in  St. 

Joe  a   short  time   yesterday  eve- 
ning."— Gazette. 

The  above  item  appeared  in  th--- 
St.  Joseph  Gazette  one  morning  in 
the  lattfijr,.gart  of  the  year  ISf.O. 
The  item  was 'taken  from  the  files 
now  at  the  Public  Library,  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  can  be  read  by  anyono 
who  carea  to  take  the  time  to  look 
it  up.  It  only  goes  to  show  what  a 
chance  the  morning  newspaper 
missed  that  day  to  spread  a  big 
story  on  the  first  page— the  reason, 
of  course,  being  that  newspaper  re- 
porters in  those  days  were  much 
like  they  are  now— they  had  no 
way  of  telling  or  foretelling  the  big 
events  of  the  future,  and  those 
were  history-making  days  in  the 
making  of  this,  the  greatest  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps  there  not  a  living 

jnan  at  that  time  wiio  could  have 
foretold  that  within  the  space  of  a 
few  short  months  he  would  be 
nominated  for  president  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  by  any  cir- 
cumstance he  would  be  elected  to 
that  high  office.  No  doubt  Lincoln 
himself  would  have  laughed  at  the 
^iSA  ItU"*;  such  a  thing  was  pos- 
sible. In  fact,  if  the  testimony 
of  his  old  neighbors  at  Springfield 
is  to  be  believed,  when  they  first 
told  him  that  he  was  being  consid- 
ered for  the  nomination,  he  actu- 
ally thought  they  were  jesting. 

Only  Visit  to  "Far  West" 

But  this,  the  only  time  he  ever 
visited  SL  Joseph  and  the  "Far 
West,"  on  his  way  to  "Bleeding 
Kansas,"  must  have  meant  much  in 
shaping  his  course  in  later  years. 
The  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  rail- 
road had  just  been  completed.  Lin- 
coln came  in  on  the  afternoon 
train — but  no  one  knew  him  and 
there  was  no  "committee"  to  meet 
him  when  he  stepped  off  of  the 
train  at  the  old  depot  near  what 
Is  now  Eighth  and  Olive  streets. 
He  walked  leisurely  west  to  the 
river  where  several  steamboats 
were  tied  up  at  the  levee.  River 
transportation  was  at  its  best  in 
those  days  and  the  future  president 
was^ways  interested  in  rivers  and 
boats. 

He  inquired  of  some  one  as  to 
the  location  of  a  hotel  and  was  di- 
rected to  the  old  Edgpr  House,  at 
that  time  the  finest  In  the  "West." 
It  was  the  first  three  story  brick 
building  erected  in  St.  Joseph  and 
is  still  standing  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Main  and  Francis  .streets. 
iu^t  opposite  the  Nation.^1  Bi.scuit 
Company's  plant.  The  lower  front 
room  Is  used  as  a  .soft  drink  parloi- 
while  the  upstairs  is  used  a.s  a 
rooming  house.  Lincoln  went  there 
to  wait  for  some  friends  from 
Troy.  Kan  ,  who  were  to  drive  over 
after  him.    Here  he  had  hia  shoes 


ghined — no,  not  shoes,  but  his  cow- 
hide boots,  the  style  and  pattern  of 
those  days  which  will  be  recalled 
by  any  of  our  older  citizens. 

Identity  Learned. 

It  was  while  here  waiting  for  his 
friends  that  the  enterprising  re- 
porter learned  the  identity  of  the 
stranger,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  three-line  personal  that  ap- 
peared in  The  Gazette  the  next 
morning.  After  an  hour's  waiting 
the  committee,  headed  by  the  old 
editor  of  the  Troy  Chieftain,  ar- 
rived, and  Lincoln  entered  the  old- 
fashioned  horse-driven  carriage, 
and,  after  crossing  the  river  on 
Major  Blaklston's  ferry  at  the  foot 
of  Jules  street,  the  partv  was  on 
its  way  to  Troy  where  the' future 
president  arrived  in  time  to  ad- 
dress the  crowd  which  had  been  ex- 
pecting him  for  several  days. 

The  next  day  he  was  taken  to 
Atchison  where  he  made  another 
address.  Here  he  was  introduced 
by  one  of  the  older  citizens,  some 
say  the  elder  Dan  Anthony,  who 
said:  "Here  Is  Abe  Lincoln,  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  this  na- 
tion. Keep  your  eye  on  Lincoln." 
There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  Lin- 
coln himself  had  no  idea  that  he 
would  be  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Old-timers  recall  that  Lincoln 
wore  a  black  Prince  Albert  coat, 
high-top  boots,  and  the  proverbial 
stove-pipe  hat,  so  familiar,  worn 
by  the  great  and  near  great  in  that 
day.  Over  his  shoulders  he  wore 
a  large  gray,  home-woven  shawl — 
not  an  overcoat  or  cloak.  On  the 
third  day  after  he  had  first  arrived 
in  St  Joseph,  he  was  returned  to 
St.  Joseph  by  the  Atchison  folk, 
and  boarded  the  train  again,  re- 
turning by  way  of  Hannibal  to 
Quincy,  111.  This  was  the  only 
time  that  Lincoln  visited  western 
Missouri  or  Kansas. 

Booth  Here,  Too. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  at 
almost  the  same  time  as  Lincoln's 
visit  to  St.  Joseph  another  visitor 
came  He  was  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
who  gave  a  dramatic  reading  in 
the  old  Corby  hall,  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  few  old  kerosene  lamps.  He 
gave  dramatic  readings  from  "Ham- 
let" and  other  plays  of  like  charac- 
ter and  The  Gazette  reported  that 
the  affair  was  very  ordinary,  the 
small  crowd  showing  but  little  in- 
terest. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after 
this— In  June,  strictly  speaking, 
that  Lincoln  was  nominated  in  the 
old  "Wigwam,"  in  Chicago,  as  the 
standard-bearei-  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party.  At  this  time  Lin- 
coln wore  no  beard  He  had  been 
in  Chicago  once  on  legal  busincRS, 
was  not  a  delegate  or  even  a  visitor 
at  the  famous  convention,  but  re- 
mained at  home  looking  after  his 
legal  business.  Of  course  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  doing';  of 
the  convention.  ;.nd  expected  to 
hear  that  William  H.  Seward  would 
be  the  nominee,  as  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  at  that  time,  t;iat 
he  was  the  outstanding  candidate, 
heading  the  list  of  several  eligibles, 
.■ill  considered  great  men  in  the  ijew 
party — if  Lincoln  was  mentioned  at 
all,  he  certainly  was  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  list.  The  local  talk  of 
Lincoln  for  president  was  consid- 


ered by  him  as  only  the  rood  wishes 
of  well-meaning  neighbors  and 
friends. 

Up  Town  for  Steak. 
Old  folk  living  as  neighbors  In 
Springfield  recall  that  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion  Lincoln  was  up  town 
to  gel  a  steak  for  supper— they  still 
called  il  supper  in  those  days.  He 
spent  some  time  at  the  depot  con- 
versing with   friends  and  reading 
the  meager  telegraph  bulletins  that 
came  In.    Realizing  that  it  was  get- 
ting late,  he  remarked  to  one  of 
his  friends  that  he  must  get  the 
steak  and  scurry  home,  or  "Mary 
would    give    him    a    piece    of  her 
mind."    As  he  was  starting  to  leave 
the  telegraph  operator  ran  to  him 
and  handed  him  a  telegram  which 
reai.l:     "The  con  vention  nominated  j 
Abraham    Lincoln    of  Springfield. 
III.,  for  its  candidate  for  president." 
He  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  seem- 
ingly unable,  for  the  moment,  to 
realize  that  he  had  actually  been 
made  the  candidate  of  his  party. 
On  his  hurried   trip   back  home 
!  he  stopped  at  the  butcher  shop  and 
i  bought  the  steak  and  hurried  on 
home  to  get  the  piece  of  "Mary's 
mind."    While  she  was  chastising 
him  for  his  negligent  ways  he  hand- 
ed her  the  steak  and  the  telegram 
-and  he  told  friends  that  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  Mary, 
cry  fur  some  time. 

Of  Aristocratic  Family. 

Here  it  might  be  well  to  note  | 
something  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
wife  of  the  future  president.  Born 
and  reared  in  one  of  the  proud, 
aristocratic  families  of  old  Ken- 
tucky,  she  became  acquainted  with 
him  while  visiting  friends  in 
Springfield.  Lincoln  danced  with 
her  at  one  of  the  festal  occasions, 
and  she  told  frienc|s  that  he  stepped 
on  her  feet — he  was  that  awkward. 
When  It  became  noised  about  that 
she  was  seriously  thinking  of 
marrying  the  raw-boned  rail 
splitter,  a  friend  asked  her  why  she 
did  not  marry  the  dashing  young 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  She  remarked: 
"Mr.  Douglas  will  never  be  presi- 
dent. I  am  going  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  president."  So,  aristocratic, 
educated  Mary  Todd,  a  Southerner 
of  all  Southerners,  married  the 
plain  homely  lawyer — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  story  of  Lincoln's  boyhood 
days  in  southern  Indiana  is  familiar 
to  almost  every  school  boj'  and  girl. 
Here  Is  where  he  spent  his  eve- 
nings before    the     open  fireplace 
reading  and  working  his  problems 
,  on  the  back  of  the  fire  shovel.  One 
of  the  books  that  greatly  pleased 
him  at  that     time    was  "Weem's 
Life  of  Washington."  and  the  facts 
recorded  in  this  book  had  much  to 
do  with  shaping  his  plans  for 
future.     Here,   in   Spencer  Cou 
Indiana,  in  the  little  village  of  Ln.- 
coln  City,    is    buried    his  mother, 
Nancy     Hanks    Lincoln.      Until  a 
few  years  ago  her  grave  was  cov- 
ered with  briars  .and  underbrush. 
1  The  legislature  of  Indiana  recently 
mide  an  appropri.ition,  and  a  park 
i     IJncoln  Park.  Is  to  be  made  and 
■  a     suitable    monument    is    to  be 
trected   In   memory  of  that  great 
woman,    uncultured,    uneducated — • 
but  of  whom  a  son  said  in  later 
vcars:     "All  that  I  am  or  all  that 
I  may  ever  hope  to  be.  T  owe  to 
'  my  angel  mother." 


Wont  to  Illinois. 

After  the  tloath  of  this  mother 
Lincoln,  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
went  to  Sangamon  County.  Illinois, 
antJ  here  is  where  he  got  his  title 
as  the  "rail  splitter."  It  was  on 
the  l)anks  of  the  Sangamon  River 
where  Lincoln  cut  the  timber  and 
made  hi.s  flatboat  that  carried  him 
on  the  famous  tnp  to  New  Orleans 
-where  he  first  saw  the  slaves 
sold  from  the  auction  blocjf^'^lsJ'aft 
tl^at  later  brought  they  ren^ik 
frill  him:  "If  I  ever  ge.i  a  chaYce 
I'll \hit  this  thing  and  fl'll  hitVt 
har\"  i  \ 

Hsie  in  Sangamon  County,  whila 
a  suV'eyor  and  boarding  at  the 
RutlcAge  Inn,  he  met  and  wooed 
Ann  Rutledge,  whose  death  drew 
the  lines  in  Lincoln's  face  and  sad- 
dened him  forever. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  in  St.  Jos- 
I  eph  his  fame  could  not  have  been 
'  considered  more  than  local,  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  he  must  have  been 
out  of  the  ordinary.  On  his  way  toj 
"bleeding  Kansas,"  where  old  John, 
Brown  and  his  followers  had  al-' 
ready  started  the  Civil  War,  his; 
trite  sayings  had  become  by-words, 
with  the  plain  folk  and  political 
sympathizers  of  that  day.  Nay 
urally  enough,  hia  debates  wrt" 
Douglas,  the  little  giant  of  the  De- 
mocracy, concerned  the  great  qups- 
tlona  of  the  day,  state's  rights,  ^n^ 
slavery.  , 

Large  Crowds  Attend.  f 

The  largest  crowds  in  historj 
came  to  their  debates  over  in  Illi 
nois.  It  was  conceded  that  Judgi 
Douglas  was  tlie  greatest  orator  o; 
his  time — an  orator  who  swayec 
his  audience  and  carried  them  wit] 
him  to  the  topmost  heights  a.s  hi 
painted  beautiful  word  pictures 
Tiie  homely  Lincoln  was  no  matcl 
for  him  along  these  lines — but 
somehow,  when  he  got  through  witl 
his  plain  talks,  jiroving  to  the  peo 
pie  the  tputii  oi-ixim^  lo^ic  and  rea: 
soning,  after  they  had  heard  DoLl! 
men,  the  crowd  was  always  foi 
Lincoln. 

Up  to  this  time  Lincoln  had  nevei 
v/orn  a  beard,  but  shortly  after  th« 
election  he  received  a  letter  from 
Grace    Bedell,   a   little    girl  living 
with  her  parents  on  a  farm  near 
Philadelphia.     She     suggested  td 
him  that  he  "would  look  much  bet- 
ter if  he  would  let  hia  beard  grow." 
He  evidently  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  sincerity  of  the  little  girl's 
letter,  and  let  Uls  beard  grow.  As 
he  was  making  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  inaugurated  president, 
his  train  stopped  In  Philadelphia, 
where  he  made  a  short  speech.  He 
recalled   the   letter   and   asked  if 
little    Grace    Bedell    was    In  th^ 
crowd— and   another   fond  mother 
-was  made  happy  as  she  handed  the 
little  tot  up  to  the  big  raw-boned 
man.    The  coming  president  took 
her  In  his  arms  and  rubbed  hef 
face  against  his  beard,  and  said, 
"Well,  Grace,   you   see   I   let  'em 
grow."  .  ; 


The  old  home  at  Springfield  Is  a, 
veritable  shrine,  and  the  thousands 
who  travel  east  and  west  over  the 
Ocean-to-Ocean  Highway,  and  other 
leading    highways    and  railroads 
through  that  city  visit  the  place 
and  view  hundreds  of  rellcs—anc 
no  doubt  renew  their  faith  In  the 
great  principles  laid  down  by  thf 
man  and  "That  government  of  tht 
\people,  for  the  people  and  by  tn« 
^■iieople,  shall  not  perish  from  tht 
arth"    His   birthday  will   be  ob 
^'ved   throughout  the   nation  oi 
sday. 
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St.  LOuis,  Jan*  26,  1934 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Director,  i^inooln  national  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

I  have  been  assigned  "by  Mr.  F.  VT.  Taylor, 
the  managing  editor,  to  soirie  of  the  research  work  in  the 
matter  of  collecting  items  from  newspapers  about  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  suggested  in  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  this  work  if 
you  can  furnish  the  dates  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  visits  to 
St.  Louis,  your  letter,  for  instance,  mentioning  that, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son,  he  passed  through  St. 
Louis  upon  the  occasion  he  was  entering  his  term  as  a 
congressman. 

I  can  look  over  the  columns  during  any 
period  of  dates  you  may  suggest,  as  we  have  the  files 
of  newspapers,  but  no  index  system  covering  the  years 
involved,  something  which  should  be  provided  in  the 
future,  and  doubtless  will. 

Any  assistance  you  are  able  to  render 
in  this  direction  or  any  suggestions  as  to  particular 
matters  you  want  looked  into,  will  be  of  help  to  me  and 
the  Star-Times,   I  assure  you. 


W@  are  vsjT^  glatd  to  Ijrwr  @f  yom*  ii:it©if9st  la  '^Titlag 
iajE-tisJl^  f03?  yew  papoi*  coMeralBg  Idmala  in  Saiat 
W@  li^a  FofasTQd  to  a  bedlc  Entitled  ^^Walvm  lAmoln  *r3Vol®a 
I^**  W   ^'^^  J»«  states  asi  r©llo-vV3i 

^B^^^xm  MasolE  mil®  M®  first  trip  ilaat  la 
Mtum  of  1347.       Jcmnjiar  was      tlx©  tlilo  ; 
to  Fit tslJK^ghtsad  tbar*      rail  to  Balttor©  ®M  ■ 

of  tlm  @r#at  ^i-cea-  t'm  aid  Oroaberland  s^oadii 

tlx®  m&m  of  so  Jsas^  iHilitleal  t^lwi*li«»"bttt  a  lov©  '■ 
for  the  (M.0  troa  bo^oo^  ^ubtXess  a#ttlod  th®  ro#?5 

as'''tla#  onlj        s'QprQsemlatltr©  from  tlilnoi©, 
wedss  before  the  oi^mlBg.aoeor^miiod  «lfleol$ 
B0b©rt,aoi7  sis"  years  old.li®  left  %rlt^io'ld  t^  '^ 
fm  3/aiBt  Loai®  to  talc©  pass«0  W  ^•at  ,'* 

1  d©  B0t  imsgim  t^m%  UmQln^B  %dsit  t©  ^aint  tmi&  at  tHr 

ms^:mp^m@  St  all.  fher®  U  a  ptabilllltj  5a0wgv<5r|t1i«t  sosieon©  ,liaa 
w^itWa  ^tlplQB  mm©Tnim  tli©  tiaeelii  ia  Saint  ^ouls  In  iatai^'  ; 

X  .Aall  hTing  ymp  IqU&t  to  th@  attention  to  %•*  W^cm  ag/'i 
noon  m      r@tiarns  t©  thQ  city,  la  tli©  wont  hB  om  giro  you 
addltioaal  iaform'^tion  I  .am  str®      will  wrlU  to  you. 

£.ier.ald  IfetetfT  Mbrarldlii 
Xilneoln  Hatlonal  I»lfQ  Foimd-ition 


Fol»raBry  1,  1934 


Kr.  3tm9  C.  Stpy,  Editor 
St.  Louis.  Mlisouri 

During  w  essence  your  letter  to  tb«  Lincoln 
Satloni5l  Life  j*-oundatlon  wea  ©c3aJowl«d®«d  lay  our 
Lil>rerl?n,  Mr,  Metotry,  wbo  ®bw  you  toaao  Inforamtion 
About  Lincoln's  visit  to  St.  Loula  in  1B47, 

I  think,  lJot»«wr,  you  would  b«  more  Intereatod 
In  the  trip  which  Lincoln  aisd©  to  your  city  in  3.841 « 
In  B  l«tt«r  written  to  Joebuc  S^ed  on  Auguat  24,  186S 
ht  oeidt 

'•In  1841  you  end  I  bed  a  tedious  low  water 
trip  ea  »  ateeiahoat  from  Louisville  to  3t, 
Louis. . . 

fhla  letter  you  will  he  eble  to  find  in  Hlehley  &  ^ 
two  wluwe  woife,         216.  ©nd  I  think  it  ailijht  e 
good  hiila  for  the  etory  hecmis®  «ob»  very  interesting 
items  appear  in  the  letter. 

If  you  do  not  heve  ©ccete  to  Slcolty  &  H^'s 
ho<*:»  we  will  he  veiy  gled  to  have  sections  of  thia 
letter  copied  that  you  feel  might  he  of  Intereet  to  you. 

Very  slneerely  your®, 


UftLH 


Director 


relDrtifl.ry  21,  1934 


My,  Jaaes  C,  Sspj 
Qus-'  tions  and  ^is-ers  "Sditor 
Sto-Tin-j&s,  St&T  Sqiaa,r9 
St,  Louis,  liisso^irl 

Vie  liave  receiirecl  jroi-tr  Int^^re'^tin^  stc-ry 
ptiblisliedi-iti  the  Tiuies-Star  about  tlie  hotel  at  Tnich 
Lincoln  -md  Ills  faail^  stapped  ^accroniT^aaied  "by  Joshua 
Speed  in  the  fear  1347  vTlaen  Li»colii  was  on  his  «ay 
to  take  his'  seat  in  Congress.  "Biis  infomation  is 
wry  interesting  snd  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
Liiieoimlana. 

'iJhe  clipt;i3i;5s  will  be  -nlaced  in  our  news- 
paper  fil^g  for  f?itiire  reference. 

IJaring  the  last  few  da/s  I  haTS  tried  to 
fixiti  soiastaiin,?  cojiceniing  Lincoln's  trip  t^iroT^h 
St.  Lo-ais  with  S-^eed  in  the  year  1831.  However,  tro 
to  the  "nreeent  tiue  I  liave  been  .ms-occessftLl  in  lo- 
editing  anjr  informiition  which  woiild  give  rae  the  rlate 
of  Ms  dspartm-e  on  t2iis  trip  frou  T'antocl^S'- 

AS  soon  as  Br.    arren  re  tiaras  fr^m  ?m  ex- 
tended speaking  totir  I  x^ili  bring  yoar  letter  to  his 
attention  and  Vary  likely  hs  will  be  able  to  ,^v© 
you  a  lead  in  which  yon  taay  find  something  coz^env- 
Ing  Lincoln  in  St.  "Louis  in  1831.    You  no  floubt  will 
he'ir  from  him  in  the  ne::t  two  weeks. 

Tours  very  troly* 


r&m/h 


H.  Gerald  Mclftirtryi  Librai^ian 
Lincoln  HationaL  Life  Fo.mdation 


EUcy  Roberts,  Publisher 

T.  L.  Ryan,  General  Manager  Frank  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Managing  Editor 

ST.  LOUIS  SlAR"-^xmm 

Star  Building  Star  Square 

F9l3.    13,  1934. 

Mr.  R.  Geraia  MoMurtry, 
Librarian , 

Linooln  National  Life  i^'ounda 1 1  on  , 
Fort  //ayne,   IncI . 

D  3  a  r  I.Ir .  McMu r  t  r^^ : 

Referrinsr  to  yonr  raoent  letter  about 
searching  for  Lincoln  material  in  St.  Louis,   I  forwarded 
to  yon  yasterday  a  copy  of  the  Star-Times,   dated  the  12th, 
containing  story  about  a  hotel  still  standing  here  in 
which  1..  and  his  family,  accompanied  by  Joshua  Speed, 
stopped  in  1847  when  on  his  way  to  taiie  his  seat  in 
congress,  which  I  succeeded  in  digging  out;  also,   on  page 
3,   the  article  about  the  hgarse  used  in  L.'s  funeral, 
as  well  as  the  Paddock  ShK-  story  -  Paddock  having  known 
Lincoln.  I  trust  the  work  I  have  done  will  meet 

with  the  approval  of  your  organisation. 

May   I  ask  -  as  I  would  li::e  to  see  if  I  can 
locate  anything  about  Lincoln's  trip  through  here  with 
Speed  in  1831      -  the  time  his  attention  was  so  caught 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  chained  slaves,   triTD  being 
made  on  the  steamer  Lebanon,  etc.        Can  you  ffive  me  the 
date  of  his  departure  on  this  trip  from  Kentucky^  If 
he  came  through  on  this  same  steamer  I  can  probably 
trace  the  date  of  his  arrival,  possibly  then  find  him 
among  the  registrations  reported     in  the  newspapers 

of  hotel  arrivals,   if  they  were  printed  that  early. 

S  . 


qfMBtionn  buCl  AnaiHirs  Kdltar 
St.  Louie,  Mltttmarl 
My  dser  i^r*  Sspyi 

I  went  to  coBjpllaseat  you  lapon  tbe 
lnt*r«9tlng  i^rtlcle  which  yon  prepared  on  th©  Vieit  of 
th»  Llncolns  to  St.  Louis  Bxid  tliu  l<Jfintlflc«tion  of  tb# 
old  boi«l  la  which  they  «t«y«d, 

'Sith  rtfercneo  to  th©  trip  m»d^  Itt 
1841  iaatead  of  1831 »  us  you  mj^gest  In  your  letter,  I 
4o  not  thlulE  It  will  b«  difflcmlt  for  you  to  dlscovdr 
wbBa  th©  8t«aa«r  Lehesoa  roech«d  St,  Louis.    I»  Linooln** 
lettor  to  Joalaau  Spe«d  h«  suggests  thet  it  mn  oa  a 
ifonday  end  hl«  lett«r  wee  wrltt«a  oa  Sept«ml»r  27,  1941. 
It  »pp«^r«  to  m©  it  probacy  would  hew  h««a  ehout  two  or 
lhr»«  wwk*  b«foro  %im  writlag  of  tHa  letter,  m  I  tMisk: 
If  you  trece  h«clc  the  ?^Bd»y  la  September  i^ad  possibly  the 
letter  p»rt  of  iuipst  you  would  flad  ea  acoouat  of  the 
liebssaoa'e  leadlag  in  St.  Louie. 

fhls,  1  hope,  will  give  you  the  clue 

which  you  desire. 

Very  alimrely  your«i 


X>ireotor 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR -TIMES 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  12,  1931. 


Hearse  Pulled  by  Six  Black 
Horses  Sent  f-rom  Here  to 
Springfieid,  III.,  for  Funeral 
— 500  Missburians  Went 
by  Special  Train. 


THIS  is  the  1 25th ^  birthday  an- 
niversary of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  born  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809.  The  spot  \>'here  he  was 
born  is  now  in  Larue  County.  He 
eyed  at  Washington,  April  15,  1865 
'from  a  bullet  wound  inflicted  the 
night  before  by  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
an  actor. 

Lincoln's  death  prostrated  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis,  as  it  did  those  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  Civil  War  was  about  over  aft- 
er four  bloody  years.  Robert  E.  Lee 
had  surrendered  to  Gen.  Ulysses  P 
Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
April  9.  Only  five  days  later  Booth 
fired  the  bullet  that  struck  down 
the  life  of  the  President. 

The  day  on  which  Lincoln  died — 
Saturday — had  been  set  apart  for 
one  of  general  rejoicing  in  St.  Louis, 
at  the  ending  of  war.  All  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  wa.s  to  be  al- 
lowed to  find  utterance  in  public 
celebration. 

Mayor  James  S.  Thomas  had  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  this  effect. 
Buildings,  stores  and  houses  had 
been  decorated  with  the  national 
colors.  There  was  to  be  a  great 
meeting  with  spetches  at  the  court 
house,  and  the  ceremonies  were  to 
close  in  the  evening  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  fii'eworks. 

But  the  tidings  brought  by  tele- 
graph from  Washington  put  an  end 
to  these  arrangements.  The  decora- 
tions were  now  trimmed  in  crape. 
The  day  of  jubilation  was  called  off. 


BORN  125  YEARS  AGO  TODAY. 


i 


ST.  LOUIS  and  Missouri  had  a 
part  in  the  funeral  at  Spring- 
field, 111.  The  Missouri  Repub- 
lican on  April  18  announced  that 
Mayor  Thomas,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  number  of  citizens,  had  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Washington,  tendering  the 
use  of  a  hearse  and  six  horses,  "of 
an  appearance  that  would  be  deem- 
ed appropriate  for  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  a  great  nation." 

Lincoln's  remains  arrived  at 
Springfield  May  3.  This  sentence 
appeared  in  the  Republican  con-e- 
spondent's  story  of  May  4:  "Ander- 
son Arnot  of  St.  Louis  was  in  wait- 
ing with  his  splendid  hearse  and 
black  horses,  and  conveyed  the 
corpse  to  the  Capitol  Building,  when 
it  was  exposed  in  state  at  10  o'clock." 

Mayor   Thomas'   offer  therefore 
had  been  accepted. 
In  another  item  of  the  same  day 


the  hearse  was  again  mentioned: 
"The  hearse  which  carried  the  cof- 
fin was  splendidly  adorned.  It  was 
brought  from  St.  Louis  especially  for 
the  purpose,  and  cost  over  $5,000.  It 
was  drawn  by  six  black  horses,  and 
all  the  trappings  were  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
used." 

In  its  account  of  the  funeral,  May 
5,  the  Missouri  Republican  said: 
"About  noon  the  remains  were 
brought  from  the  State  House  and 
placed  in  the  hearse,  which  was 
from  St.  Louis  and  which  was  used 
in  the  funeral  of  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, Gen.  Lyon  and  Gov.  Gamble. 
The  hetrse  was  ornamented  by  a 
magnificent  crown  of  flowers." 

There  has  been  a  tradition  in  St. 


I 


Louis,  Mo.,  at  such  point  as  he  may 
choose  to  pass  our  military  lines, 
once  and  return,  at  his  pleasure. 

(Signed)  A.  LINCOLN." 


Louis  that  the  Aniot  hearse  was  a 
brand-new  one,  but  the  reference 
to  its  use  at  the  Benton -Lyon  fu- 
nerals sets  this  at  naught,  Benton 
having  died  in  1858  and  Lyon  in 
1861,  indicating  that  it  was  no  less 
than  7  years  old. 

The  livery  stable  of  the  Arnot 
brothers,  Jesse  and  Anderson,  was 
at  No.  63  Chestnut  street,  the  sys- 
tem of  house  numbering  in  use  in 
1865  fixing  the  spot  at  about  where 
311  Chestnut  street  would  now  be, 
near  the  center  of  the  Chestnut 
street  side  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Building.  Plats  show  that 
the  Arnot  property  also  comprised 
an  L-shaped  lot  entering  from  Thu'd 
street,  'at  about  the  center  of  the 
Third  street  entrance  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange. 


GOV.  THOMAS  C.  FLETCHER 
of  Missouri,  headed  a  distm- 
guished  delegation  of  Missour- 
ians  and  St.  Louisans  at  the  Lincoln 
funeral.  A  special  train  earned 
some  500  to  Springfield,  including 
Gen  Dodge  and  staff,  the  Halleck 
Guards  and  the  Old  Guard,  members 
of  the  city  council,  state  and  city 
officers,  a  delegation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  private 
citizens. 

At  Springfield  Gov.  Fletcher  was 
entertained  in  the  home  of  J.  C. 
Conklin.  The  members  of  the 
Guards  were  given  quarters  in  the 
basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Representatives  of  singing 
societies  from  St.  Louis  joined  with 
about  300  voices  in  singing  a  requiem 
over  the  vault  in  which  the  body 
was  deposited,  in  Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery. 


AMONG  the  important  Lincoln 
documents  in  possession  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society, 
one  of  the  most  prized  by  Mrs.  Net- 
tie H.  Beauregard,  the  archivist,  is  a 
letter  from  the  late  William  K.  Bix- 
by,  dated  May  14,  1923,  and  reading 
as  follows: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Beauregard: 
"I  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
,  Missouri  Historical  Society  that  I 
would  dictate  and  send  to  you  the 
Lincoln  story  that  was  told  me  by 
Dr.  Stires,  rector  of  St.  Thomas 
Church,  New  York.  The  doctor 
said  that  when  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  church  in  Chicago,  one  of  his 
parishioners  was  a  man  named 
Paul,  who  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Lincoln's  and  was  with  him 
during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates. 

"He  said  that  just  as  DoufS*s 
was  finishing  a  very  eloquent  ad- 
dress, Lincoln,  who  sat  next  to 
Paul,  commenced  taking  off  a 
linen  duster  that  he  had  on  and 
folded  it  up  until  he  made  a  small 
package  out  of  it,  then  laid  it  at 
Mr.  Paul's  feet,  saying,  T  lay  my 
garments  at  the  feet  of  Paul,  while 
I  proceed  to  chasten  Stephen.' 

"There  have  been  a  great  many 
Lincoln  stories  told,  but  this  one 
I  had  never  heard  before  and  I 
said  I  would  write  it  out  and  send 
copy  to  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society  for  their  files. 

"Sincerely, 

"W.  K.  BIXBY." 

The  late  Edwin  HaiTison  pre- 
sented to  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society,  June  18,  1890,  a  military 
pass  signed  by  Lincoln: 

"Executive  Mansion,  "Washington, 
Dec,  22,  1864. 

"Allow  Mr.  James  Harrison,  of  St. 


LINCOLN  visited  in  St.  Louis  in 
1831,  on  a  flatboat  trip  he  took 
to  New  Orleans  from  New 
Salem,  111.,  under  employment  of 
Denton  Offutt,  merchant  and  trader. 
Dennis  Hanks  and  Lincoln's  step- 
brother, John  Johnston,  were  in  this 
party.  On  their  return  up  the  river, 
stopping  at  St.  Louis,  Lincoln  and 
Johnston  v/alked  to  Coles  County, 
111.,  to  the  home  of  Lincoln's  father 
and  step-mother. 

The  one  trip  to  St.  Louis  that 
fixed  itself  in  Lincoln's  mind  above 
all  others,  apparently,  was  made  in 
1841  when  his  sympathies  were 
aroused  to  the  utmost  at  sight  on 
the  steamboat  of  a  dozen  Negro 
slaves  chained  together. 

This  trip  was  made  in  company 
with  Joshua  F.  Speed,  from  Louis- 
ville to  St.  Louis.  After  his  arrival 
in  Illinois,  September  27,  1841,  Lin- 
coln touched  on  this  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  Bloomington  to  Mary  Speed, 
at  Louisville.  Nicolay  and  Hay  quote 
the  letter  in  their  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

"We  got  on  board  the  steamboat 
'Lebanon,' "  said  Lincoln,  "in  the 
locks  of  the  canal,  about  12  o'clock 
of  the  day  we  left,  (the  date  was 
omitted)  and  reached  St.  Louis  the 
next  Monday  at  8  p.  m.  Nothing  of 
interest  happened  during  the  pas- 
sage ...  A  gentleman  had  pur- 
chased ten  or  twelve  Negroes  in  .  .  . 
Kentucky  .  .  .  They  were  chained 
six  and  six  together.  A  small  iron 
clevis  was  around  the  left  wrist  of 
each,  and  this  was  fastened  to  the 
main  chain  by  a  shorter  one  ...  so 
the  Negroes  were  strung  together 
precisely  like  so  many  fish  upon  a 
trotline." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  amid  all 
that  distress,  notwithstanding  their 
circumstances,  the  Negroes  were  "the 
most  cheerful  and  happy  creatures 
on  the  boat,"  ending  with  the  quo- 
tation, "God  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb." 


THE  sight  of  these  Negroes  was 
indelibly  stamped  upon  Lin- 
coln's mind.  He  recurred  to  it 
again  fourteen  years  afterward,  in 
writing  to  Speed,  his  companion  on 
that  trip,  August  24,  1855.  His  let 
ter  is  quoted  in  Lord  Charnwood's 
"Abraham  Lincoln." 

"In  1841,"  he  said,  "you  and  I  had 
together  a  tedious  low-water  trip  on 
a  steamboat  from  Louisville  to  St. 
Louis.  You  may  remember,  as  I  well 
do,  that  from  Louisville  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  there  were  on 
board  a  dozen  slaves  shackled  to 
gether  with  irons. 

"That  sight  was  a  continual  tor- 
ment to  me,  and,  I  see  something 
like  it  every  time  I  touch  the  Ohio 
or  any  other  slave  border.  It  is  not 
fair  for  you  to  assume  that  I  have 
no  interest  in  a  thing  which  has, 
and  continually  exercises,  the  power 
to  make  me  mi.^jrable.  You  ought 
rather  to  appreciate  how  much  the 
great  body  of  the  northern  people  do 
crucify  their  feelings,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  loyalty  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  union. 

"I  do  oppose  the  extension  of 
slavery  because  my  judgment  and 
feelings  so  prompt  ni:,  and  I  am  un- 
der no  obligation  to  the  contrary.  If 
for  this  you  and  I  must  differ,  dif- 
fer we  must." 


St.L 


OUIS 


Closely  Linked  W'^h  Lincoln 


Hearse  Pulled  by  Six  Black 
Horses  Sent  hrom  Here  to 
Springfield,  III.,  for  Funeral 
— 500  Missourians  Went 
by  Special  Train. 


THIS  is  the  I25th  birthday  an- 
niversary of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  born  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809.  The  spot  ,/here  he  was 
born  is  now  in  Larue  County.  He 
died  at  Washington,  April  15,  1865 
from  a  bullet  wound  inflicted  the 
night  before  by  John  W'lkes  Booth, 
an  actor. 

Lincoln's  death  prostrated  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis,  as  it  did  those  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  Civil  War  was  about  over  aft- 
er four  bloody  years.  Robert  E.  Lee 
had  surrendered  to  Gen.  Ulysses  F 
Grant  at  Appomatto::  Court  House, 
April  9.  Only  five  days  later  Booth 
fired  the  bullet  that  struck  down 
the  life  of  the  President. 

The  day  on  which  Lincoln  died — 
Saturday— had  been  set  apart  for 
one  of  general  rejoicing  in  St.  Louis, 
at  the  ending  of  war.  All  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  find  utterance  in  public 
celebration. 

Mayor  James  S.  Thomas  had  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  this  effect. 
Buildings,  stores  and  houses  had 
been  decorated  with  the  national 
colors.  There  was  to  be  a  great 
meeting  with  speeches  at  the  court 
house,  and  the  ceremonies  were  to 
close  in  the  evening  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  fireworks. 

But  the  tidings  brought  by  tele- 
graph from  Washington  put  an  end 
,to  these  arrangements.  The  decora- 
tions were  now  trimmed  in  crape, 
'he  day  of  jubilation  was  called  off. 


LOUIS  and  Missouri  had  a 
^  part  in  the  funeral  at  Spring- 
^  field,  111.  The  Missouri  Repub- 
lican on  April  18  announced  that 
Mayor  Thomas,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  number  of  citizens,  had  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Washington,  tendering  the 
use  of  a  hearse  and  six  horses,  "of 
an  appearance  that  would  be  deem- 
ed appropriate  for  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  a  great  nation." 

Lincoln's  remains  arrived  atj 
Springfield  May  3.  This  sentence! 
appeared  in  the  Republican  corre-i 
spondent's  story  of  May  4:  "Ander-J 
son  Arnot  of  St.  Louis  was  in  wait- 
ing with  his  splendid  hearse  and 
black  horses,  and  conveyed  the 
corpse  to  the  Capitol  Building,  when 
it  was  exposed  in  state  at  10  o'clock." 

Mayor  Thomas'  offer  therefore 
had  been  accepted. 


Mayor  Halted  Celebration  of 
Lec  s    Surrendei    on  Day. 
President  Died — Some  In 
cidcnts  of  His  Life  Con 
nected  With  City. 


In  another  item  of  the  same  day 
the  hearse  was  again  mentioned: 
"The  hearse  which  carried  the  cof- 
fin was  splendidly  adorned.  It  was 
brought  from  St.  Louis  especially  for 
the  purpose,  and  cost  over  $5,000  It 
was  drawn  by  six  black  horses,  and 
all  the  trappings  were  in  accordance 
with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
used." 

In  its  account  of  the  funeral,  May 
5,  the  Missouri  Republican  said- 
"About  noon  the  remains  were 
b-ought  from  the  State  House  and 
placed  in  the  hearse,  which  was 
from  St.  Louis  and  which  was  used 
in  the  funeral  of  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, Gen.  Lyon  and  Gov.  Gamble 
The  hearse  was  ornamented  by  a 
magnificent  crown  of  flowers." 

There  has  been  a  tradition  in  St. 


Louis  that  the  Arnot  hearse  was  a 
brand-new  one,  but  the  reference 
to  its  use  at  the  Benton-Lyon  fu- 
nerals sets  this  at  naught,  Benton 
having  died  in  1858  and  Lyon  in 
1861,  indicating  that  it  was  no  less 
than  7  years  old. 

The  livery  stable  of  the  Arnot 
brothers,  Jesse  and  Anderson,  was 
a'  No.  63  Chestnut  street,  the  sys- 
tem of  house  numbering  in  use  in 
1865  fixing  the  spot  at  about  where 
311  Chestnut  street  would  now  be, 
near  the  center  of  the  Chestnut 
street  side  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Building.  Plats  show  that 
the  Arnot  property  also  comprised 
an  L-shaped  lot  entering  from  Third 
street,  at  about  the  center  of  the 
Third  street  entrance  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange. 


GOV.  THOMAS  C.  FLETCHER 
of  Missouri,  headed  a  distin- 
guished delegation  of  Missour- 
ians and  St.  Louisans  at  the  Lincoln 
funeral  A  special  train  carried 
some  500  to  Springfield,  including 
Gen  Dodge  and  staff,  the  Halleck 
'Guards  and  the  Old  Guard,  members 
of  the  city  council,  state  and  city 
lofficers,  a  delegation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  private 
citizens. 

At  Springfield  Gov.  Fletcher  was 
entertained  in  the  home  of  J.  C. 
Conklin.  The  members  of  the 
Guards  were  given  quarters  in  the 
basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Representatives  of  singing 
societies  from  St.  Louis  joined  with 
about  300  voices  in  singing  a  requiem 
over  the  vault  in  which  the  body 
was  deposited,  in  Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery. ''__-_lJl 

AMONG  the  important  Lincoln 
documents  in  possession  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society, 
one  of  the  most  prized  by  Mrs.  Net- 
tie H.  Beauregard,  the  archivist,  is  a 
letter  from  the  late  William  K.  Bix- 
by,  dated  May  14,  1923,  and  reading 
as  follows: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Beauregard: 
"I  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society  that  I 
would  dictate  and  send  to  you  the 
Lincoln  story  that  was  told  me  by 
Dr.  Stires,  rector  of  St.  Thomas 
Church,  New  York.  The  doctor 
said  that  when  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  church  in  Chicago,  one  of  his 
parishioners  was  a  man  named 
Paul,  who  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Lincoln's  and  was  with  him 
during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates. 


"He  said  that  just  as  Douglas 
was  finishing  a  very  eloquent  ad- 
dress, Lincoln,  who  sat  next  to 
Paul,  commenced  taking  off  a 
linen  duster  that  he  had  on  and 
folded  it  up  until  he  made  a  small 
package  out  of  it,  then  laid  it  at 
Mr.  Paul's  feet,  saying,  'I  lay  my 
garments  at  the  feet  of  Paul,  while 
I  proceed  to  chasten  Stephen.' 

"There  have  been  a  grieat  many 
Lincoln  stories  told,  but  this  one 
I  had  never  heard  before  and  I 
said  I  would  write  it  out  and  send 
copy  to  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society  for  their  files. 

"Sincerely, 

"W.  K.  BIXBY." 

The  late  Edwin  Harrison  pre- 
sented to  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society,  June  18,  1890,  a  military 
pass  signed  by  Lincoln: 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
Dec,  22,  1864. 

1   "Allow  Mr.  James  Harrison,  of  St. 


Louis,  Mo.,  at  such  point  as  he  may 
choose  to  pass  our  military  lines, 
once  and  return,  at  his  pleasure. 

(Signed)  A.  LINCOLN." 


LINCOLN  visited  in  St.  Louis  in  ; 
1831,  on  a  flatboat  trip  he  took  ' 
to  New  Orleans    Irom    New  ' 
Salem,  111.,  under  employment  of 
Denton  Offutt,  merchant  and  trader. 
Dennis  Hanks  and  Lincoln's  step-  | 
brother,  John  Johnston,  were  in  this  i 
party.   On  their  return  up  the  river,  i 
stopping  at  St.  Louis,  Lincoln  and 
Johnston  walked  to  Coles  County,  . 
111.,  to  the  home  of  Lincoln's  father  j 
and  step-mother 

The  one  trip  to  St.  Louis  that 
fixed  itself  in  Lincoln's  mind  above 
all  others,  apparently,  was  made  in 
1841  when  his  sympathies  were 
aroused  to  the  utmost  at  sight  on 
the  steamboat  of  a  dozen  Negro 
slaves  chained  together. 

This  trip  was  made  in  company 
with  Joshua  F.  Speed,  from  Louis- 
ville to  Gt.  Louis.  After  his  arrival 
in  Illinois,  September  27,  1841,  Lin- 
coln touched  on  this  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  Bloomington  to  Mary  Speed, 
at  Louisville.  Nicolay  and  Hay  quote 
the  letter  in  their  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

"We  got  on  board  the  steamboat 
'Lebanon,' "  said  Lincoln,  "in  the 
locks  of  the  canal,  about  12  o'clock 
of  the  day  we  left,  (the  date  was 
omitted)  and  reached  St.  Louis  the 
next  Monday  at  8  p.  m.  Nothing  of 
interest  happened  during  the  pas- 
sage ...  A  gentleman  had  pur- 
f^hased  ten  or  twelve  Negroes  in  .  .  . 
Kentucky  .  .  .  They  were  chained 
six  and  six  together.  A  small  iron 
clevis  was  around  the  left  wrist  of 
each,  and  this  was  fastened  to  the 
main  chain  by  a  shorter  one  ...  so 
the  Negroes  were  strung  together 
precisely  like  so  many  fish  upon  a 
trotline." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  amid  all 
that  distress,  notwithstanding  their 
circumstances,  the  Negroes  were  "the 
most  cheerful  and  happy  creatures 
on  the  boat,"  ending  with  the  quo- 
tation, "God  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb." 


THE  sight  of  these  Negroes  was 
indelibly  stamped  upon  Lin- 
coln's mind.  He  recurred  to  it 
again  fourteen  years  afterward,  in 
writing  to  Speed,  his  companion  on 
that  trip,  August  24,  1855.  His  let- 
ter is  quoted  in  Lord  Charnwood's 
"Abraham  Lincoln." 

"In  1841,"  he  said,  "you  and  I  had 
together  a  tedious  low-water  trip  on 
a  steamboat  from  Louisville  to  St. 
Louis.  You  may  remember,  as  I  well 
do,  that  from  Louisville  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  there  were  oni 
board  a  dozen  slaves  shackled  to-j 
gether  with  irons.  ' 

"That  sight  was  a  continual  tor- 
ment to  me,  and  I  see  something 
like  it  every  time  I  tcuch  the  Ohio 
or  any  other  slave  border.  It  is  not 
fair  for  you  to  assume  that  I  have  i, 
no  interest  in  a  thing  which  has, 
and  continually  exercises,  the  power 
to  make  me  miserable.  You  ought 
rather  to  appreciate  how  much  the 
great  body  of  the  northern  people  do 
crucify  their  feelings,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  loyalty  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  union. 

"I  do  oppose  the  extension  of 
slavery  because  my  judgment  and 
feelings  so  prompt  me,  and  I  am  un- 
der no  obligation,  to  the  contrary.  If 
for  this  you  and  I  must  differ,  dif- 
fer we  must." 


I  ST.  LOUIS  HOTEL 
;  WHERE  LINCOLN 
'  SLEPT  IS  FOUND 


I  Star-Times  Man  Locates  Old 
Structure  at  Third  and  Mar- 
ket Patronized  by  Emancipa- 
tor's Family  in  1847. 


ON  WAY  TO  WASHINGTON 
^  TO  SERVE  IN  CONGRESS 

Building  Now  Used  for  Stores  | 
and  Lodging  House  Was  Then 
Scott's   Hotel  — -  Apparently 
Overlooked  by  Historians. 


BY  JAMES  C.  ESPY, 
Of  the  Star-Times  Staff,  | 

Unknown  to  this  genei'ation,  and  | 
discovered  through  research  by  tliis  | 
writer,  St.  Louis  possesses  a  noted  '• 
landmark  of  pre-eminent  import- 
ance in  the  world-wide  search  that 
has  been  made  for  material  con- 
cerning the  life  and  history  of  Abra-  ' 
ham  Lincoln.  i 

The  old  structure — then  known  j 
as  Scott's  Hotel  —  in  which  j 
Lincoln,  his  wife  and  their  two  sons, 
accompanied  by  liis  Horatian  friend 
and  benefactor,  Joshua  F.  Speed, 
stopped  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  take  his  seat  m  the 
Thirtieth  Congress,  December  6, 
1847,  is  still  standing  at  the  soutli- 
west  corner  of  Third  and  Market 
streets. 

Thursday,  October  28,  of  that  year, 
-the       cams  Daily  Era  of  Nathan- 
iel Paschal  and  Charles  G.  Ramsey, 
published  from  1840  to  1850,  which 
had  inaugurated  the  system  of  print-  I 
ing  hotel  arrivals,  carried,  "A.  Lin- 
coln and  family,"  and  "Joshua  F.  j 
Speed,"  as  guests  of  Scott's  Hotel,  i 
This  indicates  the  names  were  reg-  I 
istered  the  day  before,  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  party  had  depart- 
ed from  Springfield,  111.,  Monday  • 
morning-,  October  25,  the  distance  j 
requiring  at  least  two  days  to  reach  ' 
St.   Louis,   which    would  probably 
have   brought   them  here  Tuesday 
night  or  Wednesday,  thus  explain- 
ing the  hotel  registrations  as  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Era  on  Thursday 
the  28th. 

Name  Chang^ed  Several  Times. 
The  Scott's  Hotel  of  1847  has  been 
known  under  a  number  of  differ- 
ent names.  In  1837,  when  Daniel 
VN'^ebster  was  a  guest  there  and 
spoke  from  a  window  on  the  Mar- 
k^u  street  side,  it  was  known  as  the 
National  Hotel.  Later  it  became  the 
St.  Clair  Hotel.    Between  times, 


William  C.  Scott,  evlQentiy  a  lessee, 
when  his  Scott's  Hotel  at  Second 
and  Green  streets  hai  burned  down, 
took  it  over  and  re-named  it  after 
himself. 

The  Lincoln  names  were  regis- 
tered seventh  and  eighth,  respec- 
tively, from  the  top  of  a  list  com- 
.  prising  thirty-three  different  regis- 
trations, the  next  Heaviest  list  of 
guesi"  at  the  hotels  showing  twenty- 
three  arrivals,  that  being  at  the 
Missouri  Hotel,  indicating  that 
Scott's  Hotel  was  the  largest  here, 
j  no  doubt. 

Histories  of  Lincoln,  following  his 
5  I  election  to  congress,  August,  1846, 
1  report  that  he,  his  wife,  their  son, 
)  Robert   (Tad),   aged  4  years,  and 
Edward,  aged  I'j  years,  left  Spring- 
.  field  in  a  stage  for  St.  Louis,  on 
-  their  way  to  Washington,  intending 
;  to  go  by  steamboat  from  here  down 
.  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Ohio,  1o 
Lexington,  Ky.,  to  visit  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's relatives  (the  Todd  family) 
,  and  friends.    This  would  give  them 
,  about  six  weeks  for  traveling  and 
.visiting  before  Lincoln  had  to  be  in 
^Washington. 

His  Visit  Not  Important. 
The  question  here  arises  as  to 
i  why  articles  were  not  published  in 
•  the    newspapers    about  Lincolns 
:   presence  in  St.  Louis. 

At  that  time  newspapers  were 
not  conducted  as  now,  the  inter- 
view not  having  arrived,  and  St 
Louis  newspapers  gave  only  a 
line  or  two  even  to  congressmen 
from  Missouri  who  passed  through 
here. 

To  clinch  the  fact  that  the  hotel 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third 
and  Market  streets  was  Scott's  Hotel, 
evidence  was  taken  from  city  direc- 
tories. J.  H.  Sloss'  Directory  for 
1848,  shows:  "Scott,  William  C, 
proprietor  of  Scott's  Hotel,  cor.  Third 
and  Market,"  in  the  alphabetical 
section. 

Under    the    classified  section: 
"Principal    Hotels    and  Taverns, 
Scott's  Hotel,  William  C.  Scott,  cor- 
ner Third  and  Market." 
Green'.s  Directoi-y  for  1847  locates 
I  Scott's  Hotel,  William  C.  Scott,  pro- 
I  prietor,  at  Second,  and  Green  streets 
(page  205),  under  "Hotels  and  Tav- 
erns." 

Hotel's  Advertisement. 

j  Beginning  August  23,  1847,  Scott 
carried  an  advertisement  in  ihe  New 
Era  of  his  new  hotel,  which  ran  for  \ 
tlii'ee  months.  It  referred  (o  the 
burning  down  of  his  hotel  at  Uec- 
ond  and  Green  streets  and  said  that 


Scott  had  "taken  the  New  Hotel, 
under  the  above  name,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Third  and  Market  streets,  by 
Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember next.  This  house  being  en- 
tirely new,  and  built  expressly  for  a 
hotel,  comprises  advantages  and  fa- 
cilities which  will  enable  the  pro- 
prietor to  afiord  such  accommoda- 
tions to  his  guests  as  will  render 
them  comfortable  .  .  ." 

The  last  paragraph  reads,  "A  bar 
furnished  with  the  choicest  liquors 
and  cigars,  under  the  supervision  of 
Ml'.  Russell,  lately  of  New  York,  a 
gentleman  well  qualified  to  attend 
to  that  department.  (Signed)  Wil- 
liam C.  Scott." 

No  general  city  directory  seems  to 
have  been  issued  in  1849  and  1850, 
but  there  was  a  small  business  di- 
rectory issued  for  tne  latter  year  by 
Green.  Under  "Hotels  and  Taverns" 
is  this:  "Scott's  Hotel,"  in  quota- 
tions, then,  "William  C.  Scott,  SW 
cor,  3d  and  Market." 

Speed  Always  Wanted  Best. 

Lincoln's  bosom  friend,  Speed,  was 
a  man  of  means,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  the  type  who  would  want  to 
stop  at  the  best  hotels.   Scott's,  just  , 
having  been  opened  "new"  a  few 
weeks  before,  would  answ^er  their  i 
purpose  better  than  any  other  hotel.  : 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  directories  i 
did  not  designate  the  particular  cor- 
ners   on    which    buildings  stood, 
but  in  1851.  fortunately.  Green's  is- 
sue  furnishes   the   evidence   as  to 
Scott's  Hotel  being  where  the  Na-  | 
tional  Hotel  had  been  before  that  | 
time,  and  as  the  National  Hotel  had 
ceased  to  exist,  so  far  as  directories' ; 
contents  show,  the  evidence  seems  ; 
complete.  i 

The  lot  at  Third  and  Market ' 
streets  was  the  original  site  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  spelled  "Bap- 
tiste,"  in  old  French  deeds.  When 
Market  street  was  widened  at  an 
early  day  the  church  moved  to 
Fourth  street,  between  Market  and  , 
Chestnut  streets,  where  it  was  known  ; 
as  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  It 
passed  through  various  hands, 
Grimsley,  Biddie,  Lindell,  Wash,  etc.,- 
and  is  now  owned  by  Oscar  F.  Mc- 
Knight  of  the  McKnight  Tailoring 
Co.,  526  Pine  street,  according  to  the 
city  records,  including  a  total  front- 
age of  84.3  feet  on  Third  street  by 
80  feet  on  Market. 

In  a  deed  of  trust  from  Grimsley 
to  Peter  Lindell  in  1832  the  tract 
is  mentioned  as  the  "same  land  on 
which  is  situated  the  National  Ho- 
tel." 

The  building  on  the  corner  is  now 
occupied  by  four  stores  on  the 
gTOund  floor,  the  upper  floors  being 
used  for  lodgers.  The  ground  floor, 
no  doubt,  has  gone  through  many 
changes  since  the  heydey  of  its 
glory. 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR -TIMES  

Another  Lincoln  Landmark 


By  a  Stan  Photographer, 

This  old  structure  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and 
'  Market  streets  was  once  known  as  Scott's  Hotel.   In  October,\ 

1847,  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  congressman,  his  wife  and 
I  two  sons,  and  a  friend.  Joshua  F.  Speed,  registered  there. 
i  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  take  his  seat  in  congress.  


IG,  MAY  7,  1934.' 


'  ST.  LDUIS'STAR -TIMES 


LINCOLN,  LOVELORN 
AND  SAD,  VISITED 
HERE  IN  YEAR  1841 


Research  Reveals  He  Stopped 
Here  Enroute  to  Springfield 
on  Trip  From  Louisville. 

BY  JAMES  C.  ESPY. 

On  Monday,  September  13,  1841, 
an  ungainly  man,  32  years  old  and 
six  feet  lour  inches  In  height,  dis- 
embarked from  the  steamboat  Leb- 
anon near  the  foot  of  Market  street 
His  name  was  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
he  was  a  resident  of  Springfield, 
111.,  and  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  of  that  state. 
He  had  completed  a  tiresome  voy- 
age of  six  days  from  Louisville,  Ky. 

Of  all  the  fifty-six  years  In  Lin- 
coln's life,  fourteen  less  than  the 
seventy  ordained  by  the  prophet— 
none  is  slirouded  In  greater  mystery 
than  that  beginning  with  what  he 
himself  chose  to  write  down,  "The 
fatal  first  of  January,  1841." 

Lincoln  was  accompanied'  to  St. 
Louis  by  his  close  companion  and 
friend,  Joshua  F.  Speed.  Speed  had 
sold  his  Springfield  business  early 
that  year  and  removed  to  Farm- 
ington,  near  Louisville.  The  two, 
carrying  as  they  must  have  been 
the  carpetbag  valises  of  that  pe- 
riod, can  be  vifiuaUzed  walking  up 
the  levee  and  probably  in  Market 
street,  seeking  a  stopping  place  for 
the  night.  A  stage  could  hardly  have 
been  taken  for  Springfield,  their 
destination,  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, ending  the  vacation  and  visit 
Lincoln  had  made  to  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  Speeds.  Where  they 
stopped  that  night  cannot  be  de- 
termined, as  the  newspapers  had 
not  commenced  publishing  hotel  ar- 
rivals and  departures  In  1841. 

Brooded  Over  Mary  Todd. 
■  The  troubles  that  hung  over  Lin- 
coln at  the  time  had  their  origin 
In  the  disruption  of  his  love  affair 
with  Mary  Todd,  falling  upon  Janu- 


ary 1  of  that  fateful  year.  A  tra- 
dition survives  that  he  had  left  her 
standing  at  the  altar  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  waiting  for 
the  bridegroom  who  did  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  credited  by  some  his- 
torians, denied  by  others.  But  there 
is  no  disputing  the  fact  of  their  sep- 
aration at  that  time,  their  marriage 
not  taking  place  until  November  4, 
1842,  more  than  twenty  -  three 
months  later. 

Lincoln  affirmed  his  depression 
and  melancholia  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman John  T.  Stiinrt,  his  lavi 
pnrTr.er,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Mar,' 
Todd.  Written  January  23,  1841,  it 
said,  among  other  things: 

"l  am  now  the  most  miserable 
man  living.  If  what  I  feel  were 
equally  distributed  to  the  whole  hu- 
man family,  there  would  not  be  one 
cheerful  face  on  the  whole  earth, 
Whether  I  flhall  ever  feel  better,  I 
cannot  tell;  I  awfully  forbode  I  shall 
not.  To  remain  as  I  am  is  impos- 
sible; I  must  die  or  be  better,  it 
appears  to  me  ...  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to 
any  business  here,  and  a  change  of 
scene  might  help  me." 

•  And  again,  to  Speed,  in  a  letter 
dated  March  27, 1842,  Lincoln  wrote: 
,-"I  am  not  going  beyond  the  truth 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  short  space 
't  took  me  to  read  your  last  letter 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  the  to- 
tal sum  of  all  I  have  enjoyed  since 
the  fatal  1st  of  January,  1841."  - 

Speed  had  enclosed  a  vloltet  in  his 
letter,  prompting. Lincoln,  in  his  re- 
ply, to  say: 

"The  juice  that  mashed  out  of  it 
(the  violet)  stained  a  place  in  the 
letter,  which  I  mean  to  preserve  and 
clieri.sh  for  the  sake  of  her  who  pro- 
cured it  to  be  sent." 

This  "sender"  was  unquestionably 
Mary  Todd,  who  had  returned  from 
Springfield  into  Kentucky,  the  his- 
torians conclude.  Speed  serving  his 
fiieud  as  a  peacemaker,  clC3  why 
-■should  Lincoln  speak  so  passionate- 
ly, promising  to  "preserve  and  cher- 
ish" the  letter  stained  by  the  tiny 
flower. 

Congressional  Librarian  Aids. 

In  fixing  the  time  of  Lincoln's  ar- 
rival in  St.  Louis,  the  Star-Times 
was  assisted  by  Assistant  Chief  Li- 
brarian Fred  W.  AsMey  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington.  Mi-. 


Ashley  cited  the  comprehensive  re- 
search made  by  Miss  Mary  Leigh- 
ton  Miles  and  reported  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  volume  XX,  No.  1,  AprU, 
1D27,  titled  "The  Fatal  First  of  Jan- 
uaiy,  1841.". 

The  findings  show  that  Lincoln 
dissolved  his '  partnership  with  Stu- 
art and  entered  upon  another  with 
Stephen  T,  Logan,  April  14,  1841. 
Prior  to  this,  he  is  shown  to  have 
been  present  at  every  session  of  the 
legislative  house  in  January  and 
February,  excepting  seven  days  in 
the  former  month.  He  argued  three 
appeals  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Springfield  with  his  partner,  Logan, 
that  summer,  the  last  one  being  in 
the  case  of  Bailey  vs.  Cromwell  on 
July  23.  At  the  election  of  August 
2,  in  which  Logan  was  a  candi- 
date for  congress,  he  is  shown  to 
have  voted  Ballot  No.  13. 

Thus  this  record  is  cleter  as  to 
Lincoln's  presence  in  Dltnois  dur- 
ing all  the  summer  of  that  year.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  election  on 
August  2  that  he  was  able  to  visit 
the  Speeds  in  Kentucky,  Miss  Miles 
found. 

The  time  of  his  approximated  re- 
turn from  Kentucky  is  contained  in 
a  letter  Lincoln  wrote  to  Mary 
Speed,  a  sister  of  Joshua,  from 
Bloomington,  HI.,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  following  his  return  from 
Kentucky. 

Shocked  by  Slaves  in  Chains. 
'We  got  on  board  the  steamboat 
Lebanon,  he  said,  in  the  locks  of 
the  canal,  about  noon  of  the  day 
we  left,  and  reached  St.  Louis  the 
next  Monday  at  8  p.  m."  It  was  in 
this  letter  that  Lincoln  expresses 
how  he  was  shocked  by  the"  sight  of 
twelve  Negro  slaves  chained  together 
"precisely  like  so  many  fish  upon  a 
trotline,  being  separated  forever 
from  the  scenes  of  their  childhood, 
their  friends,  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
going  into  perpetual  slavery,  where 
the  lash  of  the  master  is  pi-overbially 
more  ruthless  and  unrelenting  tlian 
any  other  where." 

The  slaves  were  aboard  the  Leban- 
on down  the  Ohio  River  until  it 
reached  the  Mississippi,  when  they 
were  transferred  to  another  boat  to 
be  taken  down  the  Mississippi. 

A  search  of  newspaper  files  of 
1841 — the  New  Era  and  the  Missouri 


Republican  being  available re- 
vealed that  the  "Lebanon"  was  re- 
ported to  have  arrived  from  Cincin- 
nati !n  the  issues  of  August  17,  and 
agiin  in  the  issues  of  September  14. 
As  the  round  trip  from  St.  Louis  ,to 
Louisville  required  eleven  or  twelve 
days,  depending  upon  water  condi- 
tions. It  is  impossible  that  Lincolu 
and  Speed  could  have  arrived  by 
Aug'ist  16,  relying  upon  Miss  Miles' 
statement  that  Ltacoln  must  haVe 
left  Sprmgfield  suttsequently  to  Au- 
gust 2. 

The  .next  aiTival  of  the  "Leb- 
anon," reported  in  the  newspapers, 
was  under  date  of  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  which  establishes  Monday,  • 
the  I'ath,  as  the  date  the  boat  ar- 
rived, and  confirmed  as  to  the  day, 
at  least.  In  Lincohi'a  letter  to  Miss 
Speed  that  they  anived  at^  St.  Louis 
on  a  "Monday  at  8  p.  m." 

Mr.  Ashley  reviews  the  two  trips 
of  the  "Lebanon"  as  told  of  here, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Star-Times,  dated 
April  13,  concluding  with  this 
phrase :  .  .      ,  ,  . 

"This  would  fix  the  date  of  his 
departure  from  Louisville  on  Tues- 
day, September  7,  and  his  probable 
arrival  at  St.  Louis  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 13." 

The  St.  Louis  data  of  the  move-  . 
ments  of  the  boat  were  furnishafi 
him  by  this  ntvw^paper. 

This  marks  the  second  Important 
"find"  in  Lincolnia  made  this  year 
by  the  star-Times.  The  first,  print- 
ed on  Lincoln's  birthday,  rebruai-y 
13,  established  the  fact  that  the 
future  President-to-be  and  "Great 
Emancipator"  had  been  a  guest  at 
Scott's  Hotel,  southwest  corner  of 
Thhd  and  Market  streets  (the  build- 
ing Is  still  standing).  With  him 
were  his  wife  and  children  and  his 
lasting  friend.  Speed.  The  visit  was 
reported  in  St.  Louis  newspapers  of 
Thursday,  October  28,  1847.  Lincoln 
was  on  his  way  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  Thirtieth  Congress,  to  be  con- 
vened on  December  6. 
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Oetol}«r  4,  1934 


Mr,  Ottrtls  B,  Bolllnt 
Boone  Co«»  M&, 


Hjr  doar  Mr.  Bolli&e: 

fe  ar«  pl«a«ea  to  laam  tbat  you  Itaw  on«  of 
ooemositA  ^otor««  ihowing  Ut«!oln»8  lioad  on  Eeisr^r  Olsy*© 
^oay.   W©  ar«  mml&tlm  «ad®r  ««parate  cow  a  ami  Booklet 
^©h  tb©  Llncoln-Olay  picture  In  poeseesioa; 

fdto  CH»  of  the  three  or  fovjt  LlncolafOallaoan  portraits. 
I  rogret.  boveTer,  ttet  ne  4o  not  haw  aa  Ss^lieate  ^ 
Linooln-C^alJioan  print,  althoa^  I  do  not  tMnk  it  WRsld  m 
wzy  difficolt  for  u»  to  find  one  for  you  if  yoa  eai^  to 

X  regret  very  asja^  that  I  oaimot  aesiet  you  in 
wriLting  antimtic  records  ehida 

AlsrahsB  lAncoln  Tietted  Mary  fedd  at  ColwaMa*  Mieemm,  in 
%bB  mmme  of  1840« 

It  flan  be  i^ow  that  Mary  tedd  «»«  irleitlag  *ltk 
her  tmcle  Soger  Hortb  Todd*  and  she  wrote  a  letter  at 
Coliasjbla  dated  JNily  33,  1840.    fbis  letter  eaa  be  fomid  in 
tb»  ^&dc  by  Carl  S«a®»rg  entitled  •M«»y  Lincoln,  fife  md 
»ido».*   fbe  letter  beglna  on  page  l^- 

I  am  ^ite  famiUar  eltb  tbe  tradition  wbleby<m 
ffi«itlen,  bat  as  far  as  I  teow  «»tb«nti®  data  abotit  tMs 
Miesoeri  trip  ie  not  aefidlable.   ^  do  l»o»  tbat  Uaeola 
mm  in  Springfield  on        16,  IBm  m  hm  wrote  a  letter  on 
that  date  and  referred  to  the  Wkg  Hally  which  had  been 
held  there,  so  it  wo^d  ^eaar  that  if  he  Tiaited  l^esoiQri 
it  mmm  Um  after  mn  date  and  poesibly  after  the  date  of 
Marr  Ui^ola»»  lett^  a«        doee  not  mention  his  viait. 

If  we  can  find  anything  further  relatlw  to  thie 
trip  we  will  be  glad  to  ad^se  yon. 

fe  are  «Bclo«ing  sot©  copii^i  of  Lincoln  Lore,  the 
weeldy  boilotin  of  this  foondation,  which  is  sent  gratle  to 
Maicols  etadente.   Possibly  you  would  like  to  be  placed  on 
onr  mailing  list,  and,  if  «o,  we  wonld  be  very  glad  to 


Mr.  Oortis  B.  lallitm 


OQtober  4,  19 


formal  tbft  ^ll«tin,  grfttla* 


Itftl^s^  Iiioeola  I;>tioxial  Llf«  ?0Qndstio& 
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January  21,  1937 


Mr.  C.  B.  Rollins 

Boon©  County  national  Bank 

Col-aiabia,  Missouri 

d»BX  Mr.  Rollins t 

fovL  are  ltm.t  on©  of  many  who  have  expressed 
to  tm  their  indignation  about  the  Beadere  Digest 
article. 

Shortly  after  it  appeared  I  wrote  to  the 
editor  reoonatrating  against  suoh  an  attack  on  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  I  received  from  him  a 
letver  in  which  he  expressed  regret  at  the  displeastire 
the  article  iiad  caused,  but  aside  from  that  no  further 
oetief fcction  was  gained. 

Lincoln  Lore  for  February  15  will  carrj,-  an 
article  written  In  defense  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.    Of  courie, 
it  is  t^reatly  limited  and  does  little  more  than  try  and 
rel'ute  mm  of  the  more  glaring  inacciiracies.    If  the 
bxjiletin  appeals  t^  you  I  will  be  glad  to  send  extra 
copies* 

Tei-y  truly  yours 


LAWsLH  Director 


5r.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI— CIRCA  1850 


INCOLN^ 
TOMB 
NOTES 


By  H.  W.  FAY. 
Custodian 


There  were  about  1,000  callers 
registered  yesterday  at  Lincoln's 
.tomb. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Carpenter  of 
Hastings,  Neb.,  pulled  the  latch- 
string  at  7:15  a.  m.  and  they  stayed 
,to  hear  several  stories  of  Lincoln. 

H.  D.  Steward  and  party  of 
Hillside,  N.  J.,  called. 

Mrs.  Carl  Nelson  of  DeKalb  was 
a  morning  caller.  Her  husband  was 
for  years  a  personal  friend  of  the 
writer. 

Phoebe  Delaney,  Ethel  Crawford 
and  party  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  stayed 
to  hear  answers  to  a  dozen  ques- 
tions. In  1859  when  Lincoln  was 
on  his  way  to  Kansas,  he  stayed 
all  night  at  a  hotel  in  St.  Joseph. 
The  place  is  well  known  but  is 
yet  unmarked.  A  women's  club  or 
civic  organization  could  raise  $75 
for  a  bronze  tablet.  It  is  said  the 
hotel  has  been  torn  down  and  an- 
other building  erected  in  its  place. 
If  there  is  room  in  front  of  the 
building  the  proper  way  will  be  to 
haul  in  a  four  or  five  foot  boulder 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $50  and  place 
the  bronze  tablet  on  the  stone.  The 
room  can  be  located  by  the  tablet 
giving  the  number  of  feet  beyond 
and  number  of  feet  at  the  right 
or  left.  If  each  organization  of  any 
character  would  contribute  $1  the 
funds  would  be  guaranteed.  A  post- 
card of  the  tablet  would  give  St. 
Joseph  more  permanent  publicity 
than  anything  of  its  cost. 


Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Jelterson  National  Expansion 


United  States  Department  of 

J.  A.  Krug,  Secretary 

Natiunaf  Park  Service,  Newton  B. 

The  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
tommemorates  the  westward  growth  of  the 
American  Nation  and  preserves  as  a  historic 
site  one  of  the  principal  gateways  to  the  West. 

The  westward  movement  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
Pacific,  filling  in  the  Nation's  boundaries 
and  bursting  through  them  to  force  the 
acquisition  of  new  territories,  is  one  of 
the  epics  of  history.  It  is  the  story  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  his  neighbors  who 
defied  the  Appalachian  barrier,  the 
King's  edict,  and  the  Indians,  to  settle 
the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see; of  the  men  who  followed  George 
Rogers  Clark  through  the  drowned  lands 
to  take  'Vincennes  and  help  establish  our 
western  boundary  at  the  Mississippi;  of 
tough  flatboatmen  who  carried  the  prod- 
uce from  the  scattered  settlements  of  the 
Ohio  'Valley  down  to  Spanish  New 
Orleans  and  then  walked  home  over  the 
bandit-ridden  Natchez  Trace;  and  of  far- 
sighted  Thomas  Jefferson  who  set  out  to 
open  the  Mis.sissippi  for  the  westerners 
by  peaceful  means  and  gained  in  addition 
the  vast  new  territory  of  Louisiana.  It  is 
the  story  of  fur  traders  who,  while  they 
.searched  for  beaver,  probed  through  the 
mountain  and  desert  barriers  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  great  migration 
which  followed;  of  settlers  by  the  mil- 
lion pouring  over  the  new  turnpikes, 
canals,  and  railroads  to  transform  in  a 
single  generation  the  Mississippi  'Valley 
from  wilderness  to  an  inland  empire;  of 
militant  Texans,  covered-wagon  pioneers 
on  the  Oregon  Trail,  gold-mad  '49ers;  of 
picturesque  cowboys;  and  of  dogged 
homesteaders  clinging  to  their  sod-house 


claims  in  spite  of  grasshoppers,  blizzards, 
and  droughts.  Other  chapters  tell  of 
Indians  fighting  for  their  hunting 
grounds.  Mormons  forced  to  find  new 
homes  in  the  wilderness,  wars  of  aggres- 
sion, and  roughshod  business  methods. 

The  story  of  the  westward  growth  of 
our  Nation  is  many-sided  and  complex. 
The  purpose  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  is  to  present  this 
American  story  for  the  benefit,  under- 
standing, and  appreciation  of  American 
citizens. 
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Gateway  to  the  West 

The  Memorial  is  located  on  ground 
made  historic  by  successive  phases  of  our 
national  expansion.  It  contains  the  site 
of  the  colonial  village  of  St.  Louis, 
founded  bv  French  traders  in  1V64  while 
the  American  frontier  still  was  east  of  the 
Alleghenies.  For  40  years  it  was  a  center 
of  French  culture  and  Spanish  govern- 
ment, with  manners  and  customs  that 
differed  widely  from  those  of  American 
pioneers.  The  village  became  part  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, and  within  the  Memorial  area  a 
formal  ceremony  of  transfer  was  enacted 
in  which  the  Spanish  authorities  (who 
had  not  yet  been  removed  by  the  French) 
relinquished  control  of  all  LIpper  Loui- 
siana. Here  Lewis  and  Clark  were  wel- 
comed back  to  civilization  and  spent  most 
of  their  later  years  of  public  service. 

St.  Louis  was  the  headquarters  of  the 


Far  'Western  fur  trade.  Lisa,  the  Chou- 
teaus,  Ashley,  Sublette,  Campbell,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  trade  built  their 
homes  and  warehouses  here,  and  from 
them  directed  the  activities  of  their  em- 
ployees in  the  field.  Along  the  river  front 
large  steamboats  from  the  East  and  South 
met  the  smaller  craft  that  served  the 
frontiet  communities  and  outposts  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers. 
Mercantile  establishments  and  lodging 
houses  were  erected  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness at  this  major  transfer  point.  For 
many  years  this  small  area  continued  as  a 
supply  base  and  market  place  for  the 
frontier;  the  Oregon  pioneer  and  the  gold 
seeker  bought  tools,  guns,  and  grub;  and 
the  lumberman  and  farmer  sold  his  prod- 
ucts. It  was  one  of  the  places  where  west- 
ward moving  settlers  congregated  before 
statting  across  the  high  plains.  The  site 
of  the  Memorial  was  an  important  gate- 
way to  the  'West. 


The  Site 

The  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial,  established  as  a  national  his- 
toric site  under  Executive  Order  of 
December  21,  1933,  occupies  an  area  of 
82  V2  acres,  or  nearly  40  city  blocks.  It  lies 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  what  was  for  many  years  the  business 
center  of  St.  Louis.  The  construction  of 
Eads  Bridge  and  the  development  of  rail- 
roads in  competition  with  river  traffic  led 
to  the  decline  of  the  river  front  as  busi- 
ness moved  uptc:)wn.  In  1936  the  National 
Park  Service  undertook  the  development 
of  the  area  as  a  historic  site  and  memo- 
rial. The  land  was  purchased  with  funds 
provided  jointly  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
crowded  industrial  buildings— many  of 
them  shabby  and  vacant— were  cleared 
away.  Development  of  the  Memorial, 
although  delayed  by  the  war,  is  in  prog- 
ress to  a  limited  extent. 

Among  the  principal  features  of  the 
Memorial  are  three  historic  buildings 
which  have  been  preserved— the  Old 
Courthouse,  the  Rock  House,  and  the 
Old  Cathedral.  Each  of  them  has  a  dif 
ferent  story  to  tell  of  life  in  the  early 
West. 


The  Old  Courthouse 

Standing  high  above  the  river  at  the 
edge  of  the  former  business  district,  the 
Old  Courthouse  was  the  focal  point  of 
the  town  in  the  years  when  St.  Louis  was 
the  threshold  of  the  West.  In  and  around 
it  mingled  many  people  whose  interests 
led  them  beyond  the  frontier.  It  was  a 
public  forum  as  well  as  a  courthouse.  In 
the  rotunda  men  met  in  national  conven- 
tion to  project  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  community  honored  troops  sent 
to  the  Mexican  War.  In  this  building 
Dred  Scott  first  sued  for  his  freedom,  in- 
troducing a  case  which  later  became  a 
storm  center  of  the  slavery  controversy. 
Lawyers  worked  here  to  adapt  the  body 
of  the  law  to  western  conditions. 

The  courthouse  was  begun  in  1839  to 
replace  a  small  brick  building  that  had 
been  outgrown.  The  rotunda  and  west 
wing  were  opened  formally  in  1845,  but 
because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  com- 
munity the  new  structure  soon  proved 
inadequate,  and  in  1853  additional  con- 
struction was  started.  The  east  wing  was 
built  to  complete  the  original  plan  and 
large  wings  were  added  on  the  north  and 
south.  The  west  wing  was  remodeled, 
and  a  new  and  much  taller  Italianate 
dome  replaced  the  first  one.  The  entire 
building  was  completed  in  1864,  includ- 
ing the  historical  murals  by  Carl  Wimar 
in  the  rotunda. 

The  Old  Courthouse  was  used  first  by 
St.  Louis  County,  and  then  for  85  years 
by  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  It  now  serves  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  Memorial  and 
houses  the  present  exhibits  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  National  Expansion  which  tell 
by  means  of  historic  objects,  dioramas, 
and  other  graphic  devices  the  story  of  the 
westward  movement.  The  National  Park 
Service  is  restoring  accurately  the  exterior 
and  selected  parts  of  the  interior  to  their 
appearance  as  of  1870. 


The  Lisa  Warehouse 

(The  Old  Rock  House) 

Manuel  Lisa,  famous  early  Western  fur 
trader,  built  this  little  two-story  stone 
warehouse  on  the  river  bank  in  1818,  the 
year  after  the  first  steamboat  came  to  St. 
Louis.  It  was  used  for  the  storage  of  Army 
goods  in  connection  with  the  Yellow- 
stone Expedition  of  1819  and  by  other 
fur  traders,  including  John  Jacob  Astor's 
company.  In  the  great  days  of  the  Cali- 
fornia emigration  a  sail  maker,  specializ- 
ing in  wagon  covers,  tents,  and  tarpau- 
lins, used  the  loft.  It  was  restored  in  1941, 
all  modern  additions  being  removed  but 
the  original  parts  painstakingly  preserved. 
Early  American:  crafts  were  revived 
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tiir  iLphain^  its  lund-madc  shingles, 
wrought-iron  hardware,  and  paint.  Prob- 
ably it  is  tlie  (ildcst  building  remaining 
tnim  the  early  town. 

The  Old  Cathedral 

Although  it  is  in  the  Memorial  area, 
this  building  —  the  oldest  church  in  St. 
Louis  — remains  the  property  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  actively  serves 
a  parish.  The  square  upon  which  it  stands 
was  set  aside  for  religious  purposes  when 
the  town  was  founded  and  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  church  since  1770.  The  pres- 
ent structure  is  the  fourth  to  be  built 
here.  It  was  completed  in  1834  as  the 
cathedral  for  Bishop  Rosati.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  has  changed  little.  Inside, 
new  altars  and  pews  were  installed  about 
50  years  ago,  but  many  original  features 
remain  to  give  it  much  of  the  old  appear- 
ance and  atmosphere. 

In  a  wing  at  the  rear  ot  the  building, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  parish  school, 
the  church  has  installed  a  museum  con- 
taining exhibits  relating  to  its  history  and 
to  the  early  town. 


How  to  Reach  the  Memorial 

The  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  is  within  walking  distance  of 
the  downtown  hotels  and  business  dis- 
trict of  St.  Louis.  The  headquarters  and 
museum  in  the  Old  Courthouse  at  Broad- 
way and  Market  Street  are  reached  by  the 
Broadway,  Forest  Park,  and  Manchester 
streetcars  which  connect  with  other  lines 
extending  to  all  parts  ot  the  city.  The 
Union  Station  is  13  blocks  west  on 
Market  Street,  and  the  principal  inter- 
urban  bus  terminals  are  7  blocks  north  on 
Broadway.  Motorists  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  municipal  MacArthur  Bridge 
on  U.  S.  Routes  40,  50,  66,  and  67  pass 
within  sight  of  the  Memorial  and  can  get 
to  it  readily  from  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge. 

Facilities  for  Visitors 

The  Museum  of  National  Expansion 
in  the  Old  Courthouse  is  open  every 
weekday  from  9  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  and 
on  Sunday  afternoon  from  1:30  p.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.  Tours  of  the  Old  Courthouse  may 
be  arranged  for  weekdays  by  organized 
groups  and  school  classes,  either  upon 
written  application  or  by  telephoning 
CEntral  8826.  Illustrated  historical  talks 
will  be  given  in  the  Old  Courthouse  on 
weekdays  for  such  groups  if  previous 
arrangements  are  made.  These  services 
are  tree  to  the  public. 

Throughout  the  Memorial  area  tem- 
porary historical  markers  erected  by  a 
committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Division 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  collaboration  with  the  National  Park 
Service  provide  information  about  the 
men  and  events  associated  with  this  site 
for  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  Me- 
morial without  a  guide.  Other  places  of 
historical  interest,  including  the  famed 
Eads  Bridge,  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Memorial  area. 


Administration 


The  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  is  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Communica- 
tions concerning  the  Memorial  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  Jef- 
ferson National  Expansion  Memorial, 
415  Market  Street,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri. 
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VICINITY  MAP 


SAINT  LOUIS  »  >>  >>  GATEWAY  TO  THE  WEST 


The  Jefferson  Nafional  Expansion  Memorial,  locafed  on  the  sife  of  Old  St.  Louis,  an  82.5  acre  tract  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  heart  of  the  present  downtown  St.  Louis,  was  established  as  a  National  Historic  Site 
in  1935. 

Purchase  and  clearance  of  the  land  by  the  Federal  Government  ('/(  of  the  cost  was  paid  by  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
which  also  gave  the  Old  Courthouse  for  inclusion  in  the  Memorial)  was  completed  in  1942.  A  $30,000,000  Memorial 
will  be  developed  that  will  include  a  monument  in  the  form  of  a  590-foot  stainless  steel  arch  (with  an  elevator)  com- 
memorating and  symbolic  of  the  daring  and  untrammelled  spirit  that  inspired  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  aides  to  effect 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  moved  the  great  explorers,  hardy  hunters,  trappers,  frontiersmen  and  pioneers  to  press 
westward  and  make  possible  the  territorial  integrity  and  national  greatness  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  site  is  rich  in  our  country's  history.  Here  was  founded  St.  Louis  in  1 764  and  within  its  boundaries  took  place 
the  formal  transfer  of  the  Upper  Louisiana  Territory  to  the  United  States  in  1804.  Thereon  was  situated  the  Old  French 
Cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  earliest  home  of  religion  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi;  the  place  where  Laclede  and 
Chouteau  established  the  first  civil  government  west  of  the  Mississippi;  the  place  where  Lafayette  was  received  by  a 
grateful  people;  the  place  where  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Oregon  and  other  trails  originated;  the  place  where  Lewis  & 
Clark  prepared  for  their  trip  of  discovery  and  exploration;  and  the  Old  Courthouse  in  which  the  Dred  Scott  case  was 
tried.  Every  route  of  trade  or  adventure  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  west  centered  in  St.  Louis  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  history  affords  the  example  of  another  city  which  served  as  a  gateway  for  so  vast  an  extent  of  country  as  that 
which  was  tributary  to  St.  Louis  during  our  westward  expansion. 

Preserved  and  included  in  the  Memorial  are:  the  Old  Courthouse,  built  in  1839,  in  which  is  a  modern  museum  telling 
in  diorama  the  story  of  our  westward  expansion;  the  Manuel  Lisa  Warehouse,  built  in  1818;  and  the  Old  Cathedral 
(The  Church  of  St.  Louis  de  France  built  in  1834),  which  has  a  museum  of  religious  treasures  and  still  actively  serves  a 
parish. 

In  addition,  the  Memorial  plans  call  for  the  erection  of  a  pioneer  village  with  full  sized  authentic  models  of  original 
buildings  of  this  area  some  150  years  ago;  a  tea  pavilion,  campfire  theatre,  river  restaurants  overlooking  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  a  roof  garden  atop  the  Historical  Museum  of  animated  exhibitions,  an  architectural  museum;  and  an  arcade 
made  up  of  courts  with  paintings  and  sculpture  showing  significant  events  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  westward  ex- 
pansion. 

The  plans  for  the  Memorial,  which  have  been  approved  and  accepted  by  the  Federal  Government,  were  obtained  by 
means  of  a  $125,000  nation-wide  architectural  contest  conducted  in  1947-1948  by  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  Association,  a  non-parlisan  group  of  St.  Louis  business  men  and  private  individuals,  formed  in  1933  to  sponsor 
the  development  of  the  Memorial. 

The  Memorial  is  administered  and  will  be  developed  by  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Compliments  of  James  Mulligan  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  in  Saint  Louis  Photo  by  Hedrich-Blessing,  Chicago,  Illinois 


AM   IMAGINARY  TOUR 
OF  THS 
PROPOSED 

JErmSON  NATIONAL 
EXPANSION  MEMORIAL 

ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
AT  ST.LOUIS 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain  the  various  things  on  the  model  is  by  taking  an 
imaginary  tour  through  the  model,  let  us  imagine  that  the  time  is  a  few  years  hence 
and  tiiat  the  whole  Memorial  is  built,  and  that  you  are  taking  the  day  off  to  show 
the  \:eniorial  to  some  very  good  friends  who  have  come  to  visit  you  from  far  away. 

Vou  are  approaching  the  park  from  the  south  on  the  new  elevated  super -highway. 
Already,  from  far  away,  the  stainless  steel  arch  can  be  seen.  You  tell  your  friends 
that  the  arch  is  590  feet  high,  higher  than  the  Washington  Monument;  that  it  con- 
tains 2500  tons  of  stainless  steel;  and  that  you  will  take  them  to  the  top  of  the 
arch  before  the  day  is  over. 

You  turn  into  the  park  at  the  Viashington  Avenue  entrance  and  drive  down  a  gentle 
slope.  To  your  right,  you  have  a  thickly  wooded  hill  which  now  obstructs  your  view 
of  the  arch.  Just  as  you  turn  onto  the  observation  plaza,  where  you  stop  your  car, 
a  fine  view  unfolds.  On  the  right,  you  see  a  solid  mass  of  trees;  in  front,  a  huge 
simple  lawn  witti  the  arch  soaring  skyward;  and  on  the  left,  the  broad  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  here  that  your  friends  really  realize  how  large  the  arch  is.  The 
little  \'anuel  I  isa  Warehouse  at  the  base  of  the  arch  emphasizes  the  scale  of  the 
monument. 

Your  plan  for  the  tour  begins  with  lunch  at  the  levee  restaurant,  so  while  you 
eat,  you  watch  the  activity  on  the  river  and  talk  about  the  tremendous  river  traffic 
that  once  was  here. 

After  lunch  you  wander  up  the  hill  and  come  upon  the  Campfire  Theatre  just  as  a 
gentleman  from  the  National  Park  Service  begins  his  lecture  of  this  historic  site. 

Your  friends  hear  how  Laclede  and  Chouteau  founded  the  city;  how  the  early  pioneers 
trekked  from  the  East  and  brought  their  covered  wagons  by  steamboat  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.   Louis;   and  how,   from  the  riverfront,  great  wagon 

.trains  began  their  perilous  journey  to  open  the  new  West.     It  was  here  that  the  his- 

rtoric  lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  was  outfitted.  Your  friends  are  told  how  a  steam- 
boat brought  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans  the  first  locomotive  to  be  delivered  west 

.of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  Three  Flag  Day,  and  many 
other  things. 

After  you  leave  the  Campfire  Theatre,  you  have  walked  only  a  short  distance 
through  the  woods  when  a  clearing  widens  and  you  come  upon  a  little  village  of  early 
pioneer  houses.  It  is  a  different  village  than  what  we  see  today.  The  houses  are 
unpretentious,  with  large  porches,  but  they  have  a  character  all  their  own.  House 
■and  porch  are  covered  by  a  large  shingle  roof,  and  around  every  house  there  is  a 
stockade.  There  is  a  carriage  and  a  buckboard,  standing  near  the  well  not  far  from 
the  tool  house.  It  is  a  picture  of  everyday  life  in  this  pioneer  village  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  You  and  your  friends  go  through  a  few  of  these  houses  and  you 
find  everything  needed  for  life  of  that  time  -  the  guns,  the  chest,  the  kitchen 
.utensils,  even  the  bread  in  the  oven. 

The  walk  now  takes  you  onto  the  Mall,  a  gently  sloping  meadow  from  the  Court- 
house to  the  river.  We  are  now  nearer  the  arch,  which  seems  to  dominate  the  whole 
area.  Your  friends  want  to  see  the  Old  Courthouse,  and  you  take  them  there  and  tell 
them  about  the  Dred  Scott  Case  and  other  interesting  incidents. 

From  here  you  wander  bacl<  to  the  park.  The  first  thing  that  you  and  your 
friends  inspect  is  the  Old  Catnedral,  earlier  nared  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  of 


France.  Your  friends  are  impressed  by  the  little  court  of  restored  old  St.  Louis 
buildings  that  are  next  to  the  Cathedral  and  the  charm  of  the  architecture  of  that 
time  in  its  proper  setting.  They  are  a  bit  disappointed  when  they  find  they  can't 
walk  into  one  of  these  buildings  because  it  is  the  parish  house;  but  they  walk 
through  the  church  museum,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  buildings  that  are  open  for 
inspection,  just  like  the  buildings  in  Williamsburg. 

You  walk  down  a  few  steps  through  the  little  formal  garden  and  into  the  Archit- 
ectural Museum  where  there  are  many  more  interiors  and  scenes  of  the  buildings  of 
old  St.  Louis.  From  here  your  route  takes  you  through  the  Historic  Museum.  This  is 
not  an  ordinary  museum  with  objects  placed  in  glass  cabinets  with  labels  next  to 
them,  but  rather  a  museum  which,  through  animated  exhibitions,  sound  tracks  and 
other  modern  devices,  bring  to  life  Jefferson  and  his  time. 

Then  you  take  them  up  the  ramp  into  the  garden  terraces  on  the  roof  of  the  Mus- 
eum and  to  the  outdoor  cafe  where  you  all  have  well-deserved  refreshments  and  a 
short  rest.  From  here  they  have  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Mississippi  and  Eads  Bridge 
with  the  arch  in  the  foreground.  It  is  time  for  dinner,  so  you  go  down  the  terraces 
to  the  River  Restaurant,  which,  I  suppose,  is  famous  for  its  seafood. 

When  you  have  finished  dinner  it  is  already  dark;  but  the  historic  arcade  is  il- 
luminated and  you  take  your  friends  down  the  100- foot  wide  stairway  to  the  arcade. 
While  you  are  walking  along  the  arcade  you  come  to  little  courts  where,  through 
sculpture  and  painting,  the  significant  events  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  are  de- 
picted. One  court  portrays,  through  sculpture,  the  signing  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase; one  tells  the  story  of  the  westward  movement,  one  where  fur-trading  and 
trapping  are  memorialized,  and  another  one  pays  homage  to  Lewis  and  Clark's  great 
expedition.     There  is  a  large  mural  which  shows  the  St.  Louis  waterfront  one  hundred 

years  ago,  and  so  on.  i,  r  •  j 

From  here  you  walk  across  the  lawn  towards  the  arch  and  you  tell  your  friends  a- 
bout  the  construction  of  this  monument.  The  foundation  goes  deep  into  bed  rock. 
There  is  a  structural  steel  skeleton- like  bridge  construction  under  the  3/4  cover- 
ing of  stainless  steel,  but  the  stainless  steel  skin  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
construction.  Welded  together,  it  forms  a  continuous  impregnable  shell.  You  tell 
your  friends  how  the  arch  was  built. 

Near  the  Manuel  Lisa  Warehouse,  we  pass  through  a  tunnel  to  the  elevator  that 
takes  you  to  the  observation  corridor  at  the  top  of  the  arch.  The  elevator  cab  is 
different  from  anything  you  have  ever  seen  before,  because  it  has  to  have  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  caterpillar  -  not  a  caterpillar  truck,  but  the  kind  that 
climbs  on  trees.  The  cab  is  made  out  of  several  small  independently  hung  compart- 
ments which  enable  it  to-  load  horizontally,  travel  almost  vertically,  and  unload  on 
an  incline.  Within  this  conveyance,  you  now  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  arch.  Ihe 
doors  open  and  you  are  in  the  observation  corridor. 

Through  the  windows  you  see  a  beautiful  sight.  The  whole  city  is  glittering  and 
glistening  below.  You  see  the  great  plains  beyond  the  city,  and  you  can  see  m  your 
mind  the  great  droves  of  people  who  landed  here  and  passed  under  your  very  feet  on 
their  way  to  open  up  the  West. 


Eero  Saarinen  (Architect) 
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The  Troublesome  Border  States: 
Two  Previously  Unpublished  Lincoln  Documents 

The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  proud  to  announce  the  in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Both  letters  of  recommenda- 

acquisition  of  two  previously  unpublished  endorsements  by  tion  were  written  on  the  same  day,  but  Lincoln  acted  on  them 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  concern  Border  States,  and  together  at  different  times, 
they  suggest  a  policy  pursued  by  the  Lincoln  administration 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1  This  strongly  worded  piece  of  1864  campaign  literature  exaggerated  the  success  of  Northern 
armies  in  the  war  by  exaggerating  the  amount  of  "Territory  held  by  the  Rebels  when  they  fired  on 
SUMTER  "  All  of  the  gray  and  black  areas  allegedly  belonged  to  the  Confederates  m  1861.  The  map 
serves  well  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  larger  Border  States  and  documents  the  common 
assumption,  North  and  South,  that  the  Border  States  were  more  Southern  than  Northern  in  spirit. 
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The  Letters 

House  of  Rep. 
Jany  9.  186L  [1862] 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
Dr  Sir 

Maj  Wallen  of  the  U.  States  Army  has  seen  much  ser- 
vice. He  is  a  Southern  man,  by  birth  and  has  faithfully 
adhered  to  his  allegiance  amid  the  treason  of  his  Southern 
associates  of  the  army  &  I  hope  his  fidelity  may  be  reward- 
ed, by  honorable  promotion.  We  have  but  few  Southern 
Born  men  in  the  service. 

Very  resply  your  frined  [sic] 
C  A  Wickliff 

I  sincerely  wish  Major  Wallen  could  be  relieved  from  going 
to  New-Mexico — 

A.  Lincoln 

Jan.  20.  1862. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  City  Jan'y  9th  1862. 

To  His  Excellency 
A.  Lincoln,  President  U.  S. 
Sir, 

Permit  us  to  recommend  to  you  for  appointment,  as  a 
Major  in  one  of  the  new  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army, 
Major  Thomas  E  Noell  of  Missouri.  We  desire  to  say  in 
reference  to  Major  Noell,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  order  of  talent,  with  a  liberal  Education,  and  an  un- 
spotted character.  Before  the  commencement  of  our  present 
troubles.  Major  Noell,  was  engaged  in  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Courts,  the 
Bar,  and  the  whole  community.  Early  in  September,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  first  Volunteer  company,  raised  in 
South  East  Missouri,  was  made  a  first  Lieutenant,  and 
when  enough  Union  State  troops,  were  raised  for  a  Bat- 
talion, he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  officers  as  Major, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  served  ever  since.  He  has  been  in 
Camp  with  his  men  the  whole  time,  acquired  proficiency  in 
the  drill  and  by  his  energy  skill  and  courage,  has  protected 
seven  or  eight  counties,  from  the  lawless  depredations  of  the 
Secession  hordes,  of  the  Swamp  region.  We  feel  that 
Missouri  is  entitled  to  a  respectable  appointment,  in  the 
New  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  Major  Noell  a 
Native  born  citizen  of  Missouri,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  so 
represented,  that  our  State  would  be  honored,  and  the  pub- 
lic service  greatly  promoted. 

We  confidently  hope  that  our  application  for  his  ap- 
pointment will  be  promptly  granted. — 

We  remain  Most  Respectfully 
Your  Ob't  Sev'ts 
James  S.  Rollins 
E.  H.  Norton 
Thos.  L.  Price 
R  Wilson 
Wm  A  Hall 
Jno  W  Noell 
J.  H.  Henderson 
I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Major  Noel  [1]  and  am 
confident  that  if  he  should  receive  an  appointment  in  the 
army  he  will  not  only  serve  the  country  well  but  will 
distinguish  himself  in  the  service 

H.  R.  Gamble 
Gov.  of  Mo 

Washington 
Jan  27.  1862 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  War  Department,  with  the  re- 
mark that,  while  I  know  not  if  there  be  a  vacant  Majority,  I 
shall  be  quite  willing  the  applicant  within  recommended 
shall  have  it,  especially  as  it  is  said  Missouri  has  had  no 
appointments  in  the  new  Regular  Army. 

A.  Lincoln 


Feb.  1,  1862. 

[Docketing  in  another  hand] 
Major  Thos  E.  Noell 

Missouri 
Major  U.  S.  A. 

Recommended  by 

The  President 

Hon  F.  P.  Blair 

"  Jas.  S.  Rollins 
Gov  H.  R.  Gamble 

1  Enclosure 

Lincoln  and  the  Border  States 

"I  think  to  lose  Kentucky  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  lose  the 
whole  game,"  wrote  President  Lincoln  to  Orville  Hickman 
Browning  on  September  22,  1861.  "Kentucky  gone,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  can  not  hold  Missouri,  nor,  as  I  think,  Maryland. 
These  all  against  us,  and  the  job  on  our  hands  is  too  large  for 
us.  We  would  as  well  consent  to  separation  at  once,  including 
the  surrender  of  this  captiol." 

As  James  A.  Rawley  has  argued,  these  were  not  the 
sentimental  musings  of  a  son  of  the  Border.  There  were  hard 
population  and  geographical  facts  to  back  them  up.  The  white 
population  of  the  eleven  Confederate  states  was  5,451,000. 
Kentucky's  white  population  was  919,484;  Missouri's  was 
1,063,489;  and  Maryland  had  515,918  white  inhabitants.  The 
total  for  these  three  Border  States  alone  was  2,498,891,  or  just 
under  half  the  total  population  of  the  Confederacy.  Despite  a 
tremendous  population  differential  between  North  and  South 
(about  22  1/2  milUon  to  5  1/2  milhon  or  to  8  3/4  million  count- 
ing slaves),  the  South  held  on  for  four  years  and  came  close  to 
European  recognition,  stalemate,  and  independence.  With  the 
differential  at  20  million  to  10  1/4  milHon  (counting  slaves), 
the  results  might  have  been  very  different.  In  fact,  that  2:1 
ratio  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  saw  about  population  in 
America's  successful  revolution  of  1776,  in  which  a  third  of 
the  population,  estimated  to  be  actively  interested  in  the 
patriot  cause,  won  independence  for  the  whole  nation  from 
Britain. 

Geographically,  Kentucky  was  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance. With  the  Ohio  River  as  a  northern  boundary,  the  Con- 
federacy would  have  had  a  "natural  miHtary  frontier"  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri  River.  A  Confederate  Missouri 
would  have  made  control  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  key 
aspect  of  Northern  strategy,  much  more  difficult.  Kentucky's 
sentimental  influence  was  significant  as  well.  Missouri  had 
100,000  citizens  born  in  Kentucky;  lUinois  had  60,000 
(including  the  President  of  the  United  States);  Indiana  had 
68,000;  Ohio  had  15,000;  and  Iowa  had  13,000. 

Lincoln's  policies  towards  Kentucky  have  been  much 
studied  and  written  about.  He  followed  a  policy  of  appointing 
loyal  men  to  governmental  positions  in  Kentucky,  whether 
they  were  Republicans  or  not  and  whether  they  held  slaves  or 
not  (most  often  they  were  not  Republicans,  for  Kentucky's 
Republican  party  was  tiny  and  feeble).  For  a  brief  period,  he 
blinked  at  Kentucky's  announced  policy  of  neutrality  which 
was  surely  as  illegal  as  secession.  He  supplied  arms  to  Union 
men  in  Kentucky  secretly,  and  he  avoided  coercion  of  the  state 
until  the  Confederates  invaded  it,  thus  placing  the  onus  of 
firing  the  first  shot  in  Kentucky  on  the  Confederacy  rather 
than  the  Union.  This  gave  the  North  a  great  psychological 
advantage. 

As  Harry  J.  Carman  and  Reinhard  H.  Luthin  point  out  in 
Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1943),  much  of  the  Lincoln  administration's  Kentucky 
patronage  involved  military  commissions.  They  argue  that  he 
took  care  to  fill  the  officerships  with  good  Union  men,  but  that 
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he  tried  to  fill  military  appointments  in  Kentucky  with  men 
who  had  some  connection  with  the  state,  that  is,  men  who 
were  Kentucky  residents  or  who  had  been  born  in  Kentucky. 
They  could  have  added  that  he  tried  to  cement  Kentucky  to  the 
Union  cause  by  making  mihtary  appointments  recom- 
mended by  influential  Kentuckians. 

The  point  of  C.  A.  Wickliffe's  letter  of  recommendation  for 
Major  Wallen  was  that  Lincoln  must  appoint  Southern-born 
men  to  the  United  States  Army,  rather  than  that  Kentucky 
must  have  only  Southern-born  officers  operating  within  its 
borders.  By  1862,  then.  Border  State  policy  included  efforts  to 
tie  their  loyalties  to  the  Union,  not  by  leaving  them  alone,  but 
by  giving  their  region  appointments  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Henry  D.  Wallen  was  not  apparently  a  Kentuckian,  how- 
ever. When  his  son  was  appointed  to  West  Point  in  1862,  he 
was  listed  as  a  Georgian.  Wallen  was  a  Regular  Army  cap- 
tain when  the  war  began  and  was  serving  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  autumn  of  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  but  he  had  friends  in  high  places  and,  as 
soon  as  he  received  his  promotion,  these  friends  were  urging 
further  promotion  —  to  Inspector  General  or  Brigadier 
General.  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  memorandum  as  early  as 
December  4,  1861,  reminding  himself  that  Wallen  was  being 
pushed  for  higher  rank.  On  January  18, 1862,  Senator  John  J. 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  Senator  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Senator  John  P.  Hale  of  Maine,  and  Senator  James  W. 
Nesmith  of  Oregon  called  on  President  Lincoln,  begging  him 
not  to  send  Major  Wallen  to  New  Mexico.  Lincoln  then  wrote  a 
strongly  worded  recommendation  to  Secretary  of  War  Stan- 
ton that  he  not  be  sent.  Two  days  later,  Lincoln  endorsed  Con- 
gressman Wickliffe's  request  on  Wallen's  behalf  On  the  same 
day  that  the  Senators  called  on  Major  Wallen's  behalf  Lin- 
coln ordered  "it  to  [be]  definitely  settled"  that  Henry  D.  Wal- 
len, Jr.,  presumably  the  Major's  son,  be  one  of  the  ten  at-large 
appointments  to  become  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  This  request 
was  obeyed,  and  young  Wallen  entered  the  United  States 
Mihtary  Academy  that  year. 

Major  Wallen  did  not  fare  as  well.  He  served  for  two  years  in 
New  Mexico,  fighting  Indians  and  Confederate  sympathizers 
in  that  far-off  and  rather  inglorious  sideshow  to  the  great 
Civil  War.  Lincoln's  wishes  could  be  overridden.  But  the  ad- 
ministration's "Southern  strategy"  was  at  work.  Of  the  ten  at- 
large  appointments  to  West  Point,  four  came  from  slave 
states. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe's  influence  with  the  administration 
would  fade.  Wickliffe  (he  spelled  his  name  with  an  "e,"  but  he 
went  Wind  late  in  his  life,  and  the  approach  of  this  condition 
may  account  for  the  bizarre  spelling  and  handwriting  in  his 
letter)  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1788.  He  had  served  in  Con- 
gress practically  forty  years  before  Lincoln  received  his  rec- 
ommendation for  Major  Wallen.  He  had  been  a  Whig  and 
served  in  John  Tyler's  Cabinet.  During  the  Civil  War,  Wick- 
hffe,  a  Union-loving  moderate,  became  a  leader  of  Unionist 
sentiment  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Joshua  F.  Speed 
recommended  Wickhffe  in  May  of  1861,  as  a  safe  recipient  of 
the  arms  that  were  being  distributed  secretly  in  Kentucky  to 
Union  men.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  then,  he  was  grouped 
with  the  Ukes  of  the  Speed  family,  James  Harlan,  and  Garrett 
Davis  as  a  loyal  bulwark  in  a  shaky  and  doubtful  state. 

Loyalty  to  the  Union  "as  it  was"  was  as  far  as  Wickliffe's 
loyalty  extended,  however.  When  President  Lincoln  began  in 
the  spring  of  1862  to  urge  the  Border  States  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
emancipation  within  their  borders,  he  raised  constitutioned 
objections.  By  1863,  he  was  so  alienated  from  the  measures  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  that  he  became  the  nominee  for 
Governor  of  Kentucky  on  the  Peace  Democratic  platform. 


which  decried  the  Federal  government's  usurpations  of 
Kentucky's  constitutional  liberties.  In  a  rare  letter  to  his  wife, 
President  Lincoln  commented  on  Wickliffe's  loss  of  the  elec- 
tion to  Unionist  Democrat  Thomas  Bramlette:  "Old  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe got  ugly,  as  you  know,  ran  for  Governor,  and  is  terribly 
beaten." 

Wickliffe's  ceireer  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  Border 
State  policies.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  President 
cooperated  with  even  Democrats  like  Wickliffe  as  long  as  they 
sought  to  keep  the  Union  together.  Once  Kentucky  was  safely 
in  the  Union  fold,  the  inertia  of  constitutional  boundaries  and 
legalities  kept  her  on  the  North's  side  despite  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  emancipation  within  this  slave-holding  state. 
If  a  few  strong-willed  and  independent  old  men  like  Wickliffe 
refused  to  change  their  principles,  the  state  did  not  waver,  and 
Wickliffe  lost  in  a  landslide.  Had  the  Lincoln  administration 
followed  a  poUcy  of  tampering  with  slavery  from  the  start  of 
the  war,  Kentucky,  as  Holman  Hamilton  has  argued,  would 
doubtless  have  seceded  with  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  upper 
South. 

Two  of  the  new  appointments  to  the  Military  Academy 
hailed  from  Missouri,  and  the  administration  favored  candi- 
dates for  office  championed  by  men  from  this  Border  State  as 
well.  Reinhard  Luthin  and  Harry  Carman  argue  that  Mis- 
souri was  firmly  in  the  Union  bag  by  August  of  1861,  and  that 
Lincoln's  patronage  worries  in  that  state  thereafter  stemmed 
from  an  enormous  feud  between  conservative  politicians  of 
the  Edward  Bates,  Francis  P.  Blair,  and  Hamilton  R.  Gamble 
stripe  and  more  liberal  politicians  like  John  C.  Fre'mont  and 
B.  Gratz  Brown. 

The  Lincoln  administration,  as  much  by  accident  as  any- 
thing else,  was  firmly  the  captive  of  the  conservative  faction. 
Edward  Bates,  who  had  been  one  of  Lincoln's  rivals  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  became  a  Cabinet  member,  as  did 
Lincoln's  other  major  rival  William  H.  Seward.  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble,  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  was  Bates's  brother-in- 
law.  Lincoln's  Postmaster  General  was  Montgomery  Blair, 
who  deserved  inclusion  in  the  first  Republican  President's 
Cabinet  because  of  his  important  contributions  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  party  and  because  the  Blair  family  in  general 
represented  the  interests  of  Democrats  who  became  Repub- 
licans. Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  was  Montgomery's  brother. 
Through  his  Cabinet,  then,  Lincoln  had  close  ties  to  the  one 
faction  in  Missouri.  The  other  faction,  identified  for  a  time 
with  the  career  and  charisma  of  John  C.  Fremont,  represented 
a  rival  Republican  interest  in  the  Presidency  which  Lincoln 
never  succeeded  in  conciliating.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  Fre'- 
mont had  a  command  in  Missouri  was  that  he  had  once  been 
thick  with  the  Blairs,  and  they  persuaded  Lincoln  to  appoint 
him.  Later,  Missouri  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the  gunbitions 
of  both  Francis  Blair  and  Fremont,  and  the  two  became  bitter 
factional  rivals. 

Major  Thomas  E.  Noell's  name  came  before  Lincoln  with 
impeccable  factional  credentials.  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  and 
Francis  Blair  were  leaders  of  the  faction,  as  was  Congressman 
James  S.  Rollins.  More  important  than  Noell's  factional 
identification  at  this  juncture  in  the  war,  at  least  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  point  of  view  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  politi- 
cians within  Missouri,  was  the  simple  fact  that  he  came  well 
recommended  by  a  Border  State  delegation.  This  seems  to 
have  been  persuasive,  for  on  April  1,  1862,  Thomas  E.  Noell 
became  a  captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Infantry,  United  States 
Army. 

Thomas  E.  Noell  was  being  recommended  for  promotion  by 
his  own  father,  John  Noell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  John  Noell 
died  in  Washington  in  1863,  before  his  term  ended.  In  1864,  his 
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FIGURE  2.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr. 


son  resigned  his  commission  and  ran  successfully  for  his 
father's  former  seat.  Thomas  Noell  won  reelection  and,  like 
his  father,  died  in  office. 

Doubtless  the  word  was  out  in  Washington  that  a  way  to 
gain  an  appointment  from  the  Lincoln  administration  was  to 
represent  a  slave-state  interest  that  could  perhaps  be  won  to 
the  Union  side.  Lincoln  noted  in  the  case  of  Noell  that  the 
appointment  was  of  special  merit  if  it  were  true  that  there  were 
no  Missouri  men  in  the  new  units  of  the  Regular  Army.  Major 
Wallen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  influential  friends  all  over  the 
Union,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  friends  followed  up 
their  pleas  for  saving  his  career  from  the  obscurity  of  the  New 
Mexico  theater  of  war  by  having  Kentuckian  Charles  Wick- 
liffe  urge  the  Major's  cause  on  the  ground  that  there  were  too 
few  Southern-born  men  in  the  Army. 

The  story  of  the  Border  States  always  serves  to  impress  us 
with  the  speed  with  which  political  events  in  the  Civil  War 
moved.  Although  it  is  fashionable  to  think  that  a  policy  of 
emancipation  was  arrived  at  at  a  snail's  pace,  the  view  from 
the  Border  suggest  quite  the  opposite.  One  must  keep  in  mind 
that  slavery  was  an  institution  over  two  centuries  old  in  a 
country  than  was  fifteen  years  short  of  one  century  old.  The 
United  States  was  no  nearer  abolishing  slavery  on  April  13, 
1 86 1, than  it  had  been  one,  two,  or  three  decades  before.  In  fact, 
the  chances  of  doing  away  with  the  peculiar  institution 
without  war  were  far  slimmer  in  1861  than  in  the  first  fifty 
years  after  the  American  Revolution.  As  Lincoln  figured  out 
and  said  repeatedly,  as  far  as  slavery  was  concerned  there 
had  been  no  progress,  only  decline,  from  the  conditions  of  the 
early  days  of  the  repubhc.  Recent  studies  of  the  economic 
health  of  the  slave  economy  indicate  that  it  was  thriving,  and 
its  racial  purpose  never  changed. 
To  look  at  the  Civil  War  through  a  Kentucky  prism  is  to  see 


events  fairly  hurtling  past.  If  the  Kentucky  legislature  had 
been  sitting  on  April  14,  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  she 
might  well  have  left  the  Union  with  the  other  four  Southern 
states  which  did  so  for  that  reason.  In  May,  Lincoln  was 
smuggUng  guns  into  the  state  to  any  Democrat  who  seemed  to 
want  to  keep  Kentucky  out  of  the  Confederacy.  The  President 
ignored  the  state's  illegal  neutrality.  By  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Lincoln  attacked  neutrality  as  showing  "no  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,"  but  he  sent  no  Union  troops  to  Kentucky.  Even 
after  Unionists  won  the  August  elections  for  a  new  state 
legislature,  Lincoln  kept  only  Kentucky  soldiers  in  Kentucky. 
When  John  C.  Fremont  issued  an  emancipation  order  in  Mis- 
souri on  August  30,  some  Kentucky  soldiers  threw  down  their 
guns  and  went  home.  Within  a  week,  the  Confederates 
stupidly  invaded  Kentucky.  The  legislature  then  abandoned 
neutrality  and  took  active  measures  to  support  the  North. 

In  just  a  year  from  this  time,  Lincoln  would  identify  his 
administration  with  a  policy  of  emancipation.  And  he  wasted 
very  little  time  in  broaching  the  subject  to  the  slave-holding 
Border.  In  six  months  Lincoln  was  advising  the  Border  States 
to  get  rid  of  slavery;  he  sugared  the  pill  by  offering  compensa- 
tion. Kentucky  turned  the  offer  down,  and  it  was  Kentucky 
Congressmen  especially,  among  them  Charles  Wickliffe,  who 
raised  objections  to  the  plan  in  ameetingof  Border  State  Con- 
gressmen with  Lincoln  on  March  10,  1862. 

The  price  Lincoln  paid  was  unpopularity.  McClellan  took 
Kentucky  in  a  landshde  in  1864, 61,000  to  26,000,  and,  as  Hol- 
man  Hamilton  has  said,  in  spirit  Kentucky  then  joined  the 
Confederacy.  For  practical  military  reasons,  however,  Lin- 
coln's cautious  early  pohcy  of  giving  the  reluctant  Border  dis- 
proportionate attention  paid  off,  and  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
helped  more  than  they  hindered  the  effort  to  keep  the  nation 
from  falling  apart. 
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FIGURE  3.  John  C.  Fremont 
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Presidential  Clemency  for  Civilians  Tried  by  Military  Commission 


Writers  on  Lincoln  spend  so  much  of  their  time  dispelhng 
myths  that  cynicism  becomes  an  occupational  hazard  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  many  of  Lincoln's  attributes 
which  have  taken  on  mythic  status  were  genmne.  "Honest 
Abe"  really  was  honest.  Lincoln  really  was  a  humorous  man  in 
a  rather  humorless  era.  He  was  also  a  forgiving  man  in  a  war- 
torn  period  in  which  hatred  was  the  national  norm. 

The  most  memorable  instances  of  President  Lincoln's  clem- 
ency involved  stays  of  soldiers'  executions.  He  was  so  famous 
for  such  acts  even  in  his  own  day  that  in  1863  Francis  DeHaes 
Janvier  published  a  poem,  "The  Sleeping  Sentinel,"  which  cele- 
brated the  President's  last-minute  carriage  ride,  pardon  in 
hand,  to  save  a  Vermont  soldier  boy  from  the  firing  squad.  Wil- 
liam Scott,  allegedly  sentenced  to  die  for  sleeping  while  on 
guard  duty,  was  the  near-victim  in  Janvier's  poem.  James  E. 
Murdoch,  a  renowned  elocutionist,  declaimed  the  poem  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  some  say  the  President  himself  was 
present  at  one  of  the  declamations.  "No  one,"  Harper's  Weekly 
stated,  "ever  heard  it  without  being  moved  to  tears." 

Historians  were  later  moved  not  to  tears  but  to  the  archives 


where  they  had  trouble  finding  documentary  proof  of  the  case. 
A  record  of  William  Scott's  case  reached  the  President's  office 
from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  (the  file  is  not  now 
present  in  the  JAG  papers  in  the  National  Archives).  William 
E.  Barton,  who  wrote  history  in  the  iconoclastic  style  typical  of 
the  19208,  chose  the  myth  of  the  sleeping  sentinel  as  one  of  the 
Lincoln  anecdotes  he  exposed  as  untrue  or  at  least  unproved. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  acts  of  clemency  survived  Barton's 
assault,  as  well  it  should  have.  In  general,  however,  that  reputa- 
tion has  rested  less  on  definitive  statistics  than  on  numerous 
pieces  of  testimony  from  government  insiders  who  knew  of  the 
President's  kindheartedness.  Jonathan  T.  Dorris,  the  foremost 
modem  student  of  pardon  and  amnesty  in  Lincoln's  era,  did 
find  definitive  statistics  on  Presidential  pardons  in  civiUan 
courts,  but  statistics  on  military  courts  have  proved  elusive. 

Military  statistics  do  exist,  however.  The  numerous  cases 
involving  soldiers  must  await  further  study  in  the  future,  but 
the  cases  involving  civilians  tried  by  military  commissions  pro- 
vide a  manageable  number  of  cases  for  analysis  here. 
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FIGURE  1.  St.  Louis  citizens  flocked  to  the  provost  marshal's  office  to  procure  passes  for  travel.  This  was  the  most 
widely  felt  burden  of  martial  law  in  Missouri. 
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From  1863  to  the  end  of  Lincoln's  administration,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  office  referred  210  cases  of  civiUans  sen- 
tenced by  military  courts  to  the  President.  The  President  had 
the  power  to  pardon,  of  course,  and  these  cases  reached  his  desk 
because  of  appeals  fi-om  the  accused,  pleas  from  influential 
relatives,  doubts  on  the  part  of  the  generals  who  reviewed  court 
martials,  or  questions  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
office.  Moreover,  an  act  of  Congress  required  death  sentences 
resulting  from  military  trials  to  be  reviewed  by  the  President. 

Lincoln's  action  is  noted  in  only  184  of  the  cases.  The  chart 
below  shows  what  actions  he  recommended  in  these  cases. 


Lincoln's  Use  of  the  Pardoning  Power  in  Cases 
of  Civilians  Tried  by  Military  Commissions,  1863-1865 


Advice 

Approves 
Punishment 

Mitigates 
Punishment 

Increases 
Punishment 

On  recommendation  of 
JAG 

39 

33 

Despite  JAG 
recommendation 

5 

14 

On  general's 
recommendation 

14 

Despite  general's 
recommendation 

3 

2 

On  strong  JAG 
recommendation 

20 

3 

Despite  strong  JAG 
recommendation 

8 

No  recommendation 

23 

20 

The  last  column  stands  as  persuasive  testimony  to  Lincoln's 
charitable  instincts.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Lincoln's 
approval  of  punishment  in  four  of  the  five  cases,  despite  the 
JAG  office's  recommendation  to  increase  the  punishment,  was 
in  essence  also  Lincoln's  refusal  to  increase  the  punishment  on 
these  same  cases. 
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FIGURE  2.  Harper's  Weekly  was  still  celebrating  the  case 
of  the  pardoned  sentinel  as  late  as  February  26,  1870. 
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FIGURE  3.  Joseph  Holt. 


In  the  fourteen  cases  in  which  Lincoln  mitigated  the  punish- 
ment on  the  recommendation  of  a  general,  he  was  doing  so 
despite  the  fact  that  the  JAG  did  not  endorse  the  general's 
recommendation.  Those  cases  in  which  both  a  general  and  the 
JAG's  office  recommended  mitigation  are  included  in  the  cate- 
gory "On  recommendation  of  JAG"  (6  of  the  33  cases).  In  other 
words,  Lincoln  was  always  looking  for  an  excuse  to  pardon 
crimes  and  lessen  punishments.  All  it  took  was  some  recom- 
mendation —  from  a  general  if  not  from  the  JAG  —  to  make 
Lincoln's  kindly  heart  respond.  In  only  four  cases  did  Lincoln's 
approval  of  the  court's  sentence  constitute  a  tougher  penalty 
than  the  JAG  (one  case)  or  the  generals  (three  cases)  thought 
proper. 

Most  often,  Lincoln  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  JAG 
(95  of  184  cases).  Judge  Advocate  General  Joseph  Holt  was  a 
tough  man  whose  roots  in  strife-torn  Kentucky  helped  him 
appreciate  that  rewarding  loyalty  and  punishing  disloyalty 
were  the  ways  to  keep  the  Union  whole.  Even  so,  his  office 
found  cause  to  pardon  or  to  soften  punishment  in  19.6%  of  the 
cases  referred  to  the  President.  Lincoln  almost  always  fovmd  it 
easy  to  follow  those  suggestions. 

The  important  statistics  are  those  that  document  the  ease 
with  which  Lincoln  ignored  the  recommendations  of  the  JAG's 
office  for  carrying  out  the  punishments  the  military  commis- 
sions had  thought  proper.  He  defied  the  military  commissions 
in  12.9%  of  the  cases  that  came  to  him  (in  22.1%  of  the  cases  on 
which  the  JAG  chose  to  give  him  advice).  These  were  the 
actions  not  only  of  a  forgiving  and  kindly  man  but  also  of  a 
strong  and  independent  President  never  afraid  to  act  on  his 
own  judgment.  When  the  choice  was  left  entirely  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  mitigated  punishments  more  than  50%  of  the  time. 

By  mentioning  loyalty  and  disloyalty  earlier,  this  article 
may  have  given  the  impression  that  these  cases  involved  what 
would  be  called  political  dissent  today.  One  might  thus  imagine 
that  in  the  cases  under  discussion  here  Lincoln's  choice  was 
easy  and  should  have  been  easier.  After  all,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  would  eventually  rule  that  military  trials  of 
civilians  when  the  civilian  courts  were  operating  were  illegal. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  would  so  rule  in  a  case  in  which 
the  accused,  Lambdin  P.  Milligan,  had  taken  no  overt  action 
but  had  been  a  member  of  a  suspicious  group  and  had  spoken 
in  a  way  that  staunch  supporters  of  the  war  effort  usually  did 
not. 
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FIGURE  4.  Martial  law  was  meant  to  protect  Unionist 
refugees  like  these  as  well  as  to  punish  the  disloyal. 

Actually,  one  could  describe  most  of  these  cases  as  matters  of 
political  dissent  only  if  one  could  call  the  attempt  to  create  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  and  the  Civil  War  that  followed 
matters  of  political  dissent.  The  citizens  whose  cases  Lincoln 
adjudicated  came  overwhelmingly  from  the  border  area:  Mis- 
souri (41.5%  of  the  147  cases  identifiable  by  state),  Tennessee 
(25.9%),  Maryland  (6.8%),  Arkansas  (4.8%),  and  Virginia  (4.1%). 
Missouri  and  Tennessee  thus  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the 
147  cases.  Both  states  were  the  scene  of  actual  military  opera- 
tions, and  Tennessee,  of  course,  had  seceded  and  was  a  part  of 
the  Union  only  to  the  degree  that  military  power  made  it  so. 
Since  Missouri  never  seceded,  disloyalty  was  a  problem  cir- 
cumscribed by  certain  traditional  constitutional  limits,  but 
martial  law  existed  there  as  well. 

The  generals  who  declared  martial  law  did  not  do  so  just  to 
make  it  easier  to  enforce  ideological  purity  on  the  local  inhabi- 
tants. The  following  are  the  crimes  for  which  the  cases  in  Mis- 
souri were  convicted  (individuals  were  often  accused  of  more 
than  one  crime;  61  individuals  were  responsible  for  these 
crimes): 

Aiding  and  abetting  enemy  1 
Arson  1 
Assault  with  intent  to  kill  2 
Attempted  robbery  1 
Disloyalty  2 
Encouraging  rebellion  1 
Grand  larceny  3 
Guerrilla  11 
Larceny  2 
Marauder  1 
MUitary  insurgent  2 
Murder  6 
Robbery  8 
Selling  government  property  1 
Spy  1 
Taking  up  arms  against  U.S.  1 
Violating  Act  of  17  July  1862  3 
Violating  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  21 
Violating  Military  Orders  1 
Violating  Oath  of  Allegiance  23 
Violating  Dept.  of  Missouri  Orders  1 
Violating  Parole  2 
Where  martial  law  is  declared,  the  military  supercedes  the 
civil  power.  Nevertheless,  in  Missouri  it  did  not  do  so  entirely, 
and  the  civil  courts  clearly  handled  many  cases  even  in  areas 


where  martial  law  was  in  effect.  WiUiam  E.  Parrish's  history  of 
Missouri  in  the  Civil  War  era  notes  that  martial  law  "by  no 
means  ehminated  civilian  courts  or  controls  but  relegated 
these  functions  to  military  supervision  when  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  war."  He  states  further  that: 
Politiced  prisoners  usually  had  a  fairly  prompt  hearing 
before  a  military  board,  which  resulted  in  their  being  released 
on  bond  or  banished,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  their 
case.  If  they  had  been  involved  in  serious  guerrilla  activity, 
they  could  be  sentenced  to  death  or  permanent  imprison- 
ment. In  the  latter  case,  they  were  usually  transferred  to  the 
new  federal  prison  at  Alton,  Illinois,  which  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862. 

Although  Confederate  forces  were  driven  out  of  Missouri 
after  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7-8, 1862,  the  state  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  vicious  guerrilla  conflicts  of  the  Civil  War. 
WiUiam  C.  QuantriU,  Dr.  Charles  R.  "Doc"  Jennison,  and 
James  H.  "Jim"  Lane  gained  unenviable  reputations  for  ruth- 
less waging  of  the  sort  of  civil  war  that  is  not  fought  in  uniform. 
Those  guerrillas  and  others  less  famous  sowed  the  seeds  of 
bitter  animosity  which  carried  over  into  "feuding"  and  ban- 
ditry long  after  the  Civil  War  was  over.  Union  soldiers  and 
martial  law  did  what  they  could  to  stop  it.  The  names  of  many 
of  those  they  stopped  eventually  wound  up  on  President  Lin- 
coln's desk. 

To  judge  from  the  cases  on  which  Lincoln  acted,  one  can  say 
that  mihtary  trials  of  civiUans  were  exceedingly  rare  outside 
the  Confederate  and  Border  States.  Among  the  184  cases  in 
which  Lincoln  took  some  action,  no  more  than  12  involved 
Northerners  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  (which  was  offi- 
cially under  martial  law),  and  it  is  not  clear  that  all  of  these 
were  tried  in  the  Northern  states  of  which  the  accused  were 
citizens.  Military  trials  of  civilians  occurred  mainly  in  areas 
where  the  military  commission  was  the  only  form  of  justice  or 
where  it  was  as  likely  to  dispense  justice  as  the  local  civil  court 
was.  Even  then,  its  victims,  if  they  may  be  called  that,  some- 
times got  another  hearing  before  a  singularly  humane  and  for- 
giving President. 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


FIGURE  5.  A  Presidential  pardon. 
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WHERE   LINCOLN    COURTED    IN  MISSOURI. 


'  Of  historic  spots  on  the  new  cross- 
state  highway  No.  2,  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  interest  is  a  large  frame 
house  which  serenely  presents  itself  to 
the  tourists  view  at  Third  street  and 
Broadway.  Columbia.  It  once  received 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  guest. 

Roger  North  Todd  built  the  place  103 
years  ago.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Mary 
Todd's,  who  became  the  wife  of  Lincoln, 
November  4,  1842.  Two  years  before 
their  marriage,  and  only  a  short  "time 
prior  to  or  after  the  engagement,  Miss 
.Todd  went  from  her  home  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  to  visit  her  uncle.  While  she 
was  there,  enjoying  the  social  affairs 
for  which  the  old  dwelling  was  noted, 
Lincoln  decided  to  pay  his  fiancee  a 
call  and  to  attend  a  Vvhlg  rally  at 
Rocheport,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  steamboat  on  which  the  promis- 
ing young  lawyer  and  politician  set  out 
from  St.  Louis  struck  a  sandbar  and 
was  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
man  who  doubtless  was  its  most  impa- 
tient passenger  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  Rocheport  celebration  ten  days  late. 
But  he  went  on  to  Columbia  and  spent 
a  day  or  two  there,  in  the  Todd  home. 

Some  time  afterward  the  girl  who  be- 
ciime  Mrs.  Lincoln  returned  to  her 
uncle's  place'  with  her  sons.  Tad  and 
Robert. 

The  house  today  is  the  oldest  still 
Kfanding  in  the  seat  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. Mr.  Todd,  the  builder,  was  one 
of  the  many  Kentuckians  who  migrated 
farther  into  the  wilderness.  In  1S18  he 
chose  the  Boon's  Lick  country  in  which 


to  settle,  and  established 
Franklin.    Two  years  later 


a  home  at 
lie  removed 


to  Boone  County  and  was  chosen  Its 
first  circuit  clerk  and  recorder.  As 
there  was  no  cotirt  house  in  Columbia, 
the  Todd  home  served  as  such  shortly 
after  his  election. 

The  material  for  the  dwelling  was  ob- 
tained in  the  virgin  forests  on  the  Todd 
farm  north  of  town,  and  the  lumber  was 
sawed  at  an  old  water  mill.  A  year 
was  required  to  cut  the  logs  and  boards 
and  erect  the  structure.  It  was  BOld 
some  years  ago  to  Col.  Francis  Russell, 
who  remodeled  it  extensively.  Now  It 
is  occupied  by  W.  A.  Wren. 

A  daughter  of  Mr.  Todd's,  whose  name 
also  was  Mary  Todd,  was  married  to 
Thomas  B.  Gentry.  Their  son  is  North 
Todd  Gentry,  now  the  attorney  general 
of  Missouri. 

While  the  temporary  course  of  No.  2 
through  Columbia  passes  the  old  Todd 
place,  when  the  highway  is  finally 
routed.  It  will  skirt  the  town  and  miss 
the  home.  But  the  motorist  who  ia 
out  to  see  the  sights  will  be  able  to 
reach  it  with  ease. 
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